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Art,  I.  l^he  Hifiory  of  Wales ^  in  nine  Booh’:  nx:ith  an  Appendix.  By  thf 
Reverend  Willi  ant' Warrington^  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earlof  Bejborough.  Johnfqn,  1786.  London.  * 

‘1  ^  • 

^HE’fpIrit  of  hiftorical  coinpofition,  which  fo  gcneralljr 

vails  in  the  prefent  age  throughout  Europe,  but  efpccially 
in  our  ifland,  has  produced,  and  ftitl  continues  to  prpduce,  many, 
hiftories,  which  fcarccly  aim  at  novelty  of  information,  and 
whofeonly  obje6l  it  is  either  to  excel  other  iompofitions  in  fine 
writing^  to  defend  fome  controverted  opinion,  or  to  give  a  co-. 
louring  to  the  tranfa£Hqns  and  events  which  form  the  body  of 
our  hiftory,  agreeable  to  the  maxims  and  partial  views  of  thofc 
men,  who,  for  the  time,' .prefide.at  the  helm  of  government. 
And,'  as  it  is  the  nature  of  princes  and  men  in  power  to 
grafp  all  authority  in  their  own  hands,  the  greater  part  of  our 
moft  celebrated  hiftorlans  give  an  air  and  afpedl  to  tHeir  w'orks 
mimical  to  . civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  human  nature.  .  , 

Thefe  ftridures  are  not  applicable  to  the  hiftory  before  us. 
The  fubjedl  which  the  author  has  chofen  ftood  in  need  of  illuf- 
tration  ;  he  has  ‘brought  forward  many  fails,  either  not  at  all, 
t)r  but  little  known  r  Knbvvn  fails  tn  his  hands  aflume  a  new  form 
by  a  judicious  and  important  arrangement:  ‘and  it  is  not  his  ob* 
jcil  to  flatter  the  great,  but  to  record  and  do  juftice  to  the  long 
and  gallant  refiftanceof  Wales,  againft  the  .iiivafions  of  a  na¬ 
tion  luperior  to  itfelf  iri  refources,  in  policy,  and  the  art  of  war, 
Thefe  glorious  elForts,^  this  long  lingering  fpirit  of  liberty 
foiins  the  principal  bond  of  conneilion  by  whicl^tbe  great  va-. 
£kg.  Rev.  Vol.  VI.  'May  1786.  X  x  liety 
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ricty  of  matter^,  which  the  hiftory  under  confideration  embraces, 
arc  brought  into  one  point  of  view.  This  is  the  uniting 
principle  of  the  feparated  fafta  which  it  records  :  And  although 
many  of  thefe  fadJs  can  only  intereft  the  people,  and  in  fome 
inftances  the  defeendants  of  the  families  to  which  they  relate, 
our  author  has  intermixed  with  them  many  feenes  which  give 
relief  to  the  reader,  and  Carry  hitO  at  feaft  with  patience 
through  long  and  rugged  paths. 

Wc  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  motives  and  views  of 
our  author,  in  the  publication  before  us,  as  delineated  by  him- 
fclf. 

•  It  18  therefore  a  juft  oCcafion  of  regret,  as  well  as  of  furprife,  thnt 

the  hiftory  of  Wales  is  no  where  to  be  found,  to  this  day,  but  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  monk  Carodoc  of  Llancarv^an  ;  in  which  nothing 
further  is  given,  than  a  fimple  detail  of  fadls.  In  this  interefting  field 
of  hiftory,  no  attempt  has  y«  beat  made  to  hivrftTgate  the  motives 
of  policy,  to  trace  back  efteds  to  their  caufes,  to  delineate  with  juft 
diferimination  perfonal  or  national  charadlers,  and  to  digeft  the  ma. 
terials  of  the  narration  into  that  perfpicuous  order  which  is  elTential  to 
the  utility  of  hlftorical  writing.  v 

•  This  deficiency  the  author  has  attempted  to  fupply,  in  the  work  now 
oflTered  to  the  world.  The  delign  will  be  allowed  to  be  laudable ; 
with*  what  fuccefs  it  has  been  executed,  it  remains  for  the  public  to 
detennine.  If  he  has  opened  no  new  fources  of  informatioii,  he  has 
been  careful  to  examine  the  old ;  and  has  not  fervOely  tranferibed,  or 
iinpHcitly  followed  the  modem  hiftorians.  What  he  has  done  nei¬ 
ther  predudes,  nor  is  intended  to  preclude,  the  future  labours  of  other 
writers  who  ane  deeply  read  in  the  Wellhianguage  and  manuferipts. 
The  ield  it  ftill  open  to  a  more  able  hiftorian,  and  to  Che  profound 
researches  of  the  kamed  antiquary;’ 

Mr.  Warrington  has  dedicated  his  work  to  the  Duk^  of 
Devonfhire,  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  propriety,  with  mo- 
defty  and  with  truth.  He  has  prefixed  to  his  narrative  fome 
heceffary  diredions  to  the  reader  who  is  a  ft  ranger  to  the  Welfli 
language;  (hewing -the  right  pronunciation  of  all  the  letters 
that  differ  from  the  Englilh  orthography,  and  this  work  is  dU 
vided  into  nine  books  : 

‘  His'frrft  book  contains  a  review  of  the  Britilh  hiftory  before 
'  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  out  of  Britain.  This  review  is  ju¬ 
dicious  ;  but  contains  nothing  that  is  not  generally  known  to 
toen  of  letters. 

In  the  fecond  and  third  books  we  have  a  review  of  the  Brl- 
tifh  hiftory  from  the  final  retreat  of  the  Romans  to  that  period 
when  the  ancient  Britons  were  driven  Into  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Armorica ;  and  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  Saxons 
and  WeJlh  to  the  death  of  Roderic,  on  whom  it  feems  the  ao- 

viirfttioQ  of  his  people  bcflowcd  the  title  of  great  in  S;’* 
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'fhis  is  that  period  which  Mr.  Hume  fays  **  abounds  in 
names^  but  is  extremely  barren  of  events;  or  that  the  events 
arc  related  fo  much  without  circumftances  and  caufes,  that  the 
iDoft  profound  or  mod  eloquent  writer  muft  defpair  of  render¬ 
ing  theni  either  inftruflive  or  entertaining  to  the  reader.  Even 
the  great  .learning  and  vigorous  imagination  of  Milton  funk 
under  the  weight;  and  this  author  fcruplesnot  to  declare,  that 
the  (kirmifhes  of  kites  or  crows  were  as  much  deferving  a  pat*: 
tkular  narrative  as  the  confufed  tranfa£lions  and  battles  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.”  Mr.  Hume,  by  exciting  the  hopes  of  a 
pleafing  profped,  after  he  has  condu£fed  his  reader  through 
the  bleak  mountains  that  intervene,  and  the  mafterly  powers  of 
his  own  genius,  traverfes  the  Heptarchy  without  throwing  his 
reader  into  any  deep  languor.  Mr.  Warrington,  without  the 
ttanfeendant  abilities  of  Mr.  Hume,  without  fo  wide  a  fields 
and  fo  fair  a  profpecl,-has  contrived  to  render  this  barren  pe¬ 
riod,  barren  certainly  of  great  and  fplendid  events,  not  a  little 
interefting,  by  means  directly  oppofite  to  thofe  employed  by  the 
great  Englifh  hiftorian.  He  dwells  upon  the  principal  fa£fs 
and  charsuSiers,  fuch  as  they  are.  By  minute  inquiry  into  par¬ 
ticulars,  not  known,  or -much  noticed  by  other  hiftorians,  he 
beiiows  an  intereft  on  them^  which,  mentioned  in  a  fummary 
Riann^,  they  would  notpo&fs.  Of  this  the  following  extra<^ 
will  ferve  as  an  example. 

•  Induced  by  th#  flattering  defcription  which  Hengift  had  given  of 
Britain,  a  large  body  of  Saxons  came  over ;  and  among  thefe  was  the 
daughter  of  that  prince,  the  beautiful  Rowenna.  The  arrival  of  thefe 
troops  was  feen  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many  of  the  Britons,  who  were 
juflly  alarmed  at  the  confequences  of  introducing  into  the  country  fo 
great  a  number  of  foreigners.  But  Vortigern,  the  prefiding  demon  in 
the  fate  of  Britain,  whofe  fecret  machinations,  it  is  probable,  intro¬ 
duced  this  reinforcement,  either  defpifed  the  remonflrance  of  his  fub- 
je^s,  or  had  the  addrefs  to  fiiencc  their  fears  ;  and  to  perfuade  then) 
of  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  meafure,  on  the  plaufible  pretext  that  the  firft 
body  of  Saxons  from  their  late  loiTes  would  be  iniulficicnt  to  protCw\ 
them  from  their  enemies. 

‘  The  intercourfe  fubfifting  between  Hengift  and  the  Britilh  king 
tad  given  him  the  opportunity  qf  obierving  the  conftitucional  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  monarch ;  and  On  this  bafis  he  hoped  to  form  an  alliance 
that  (hould  ferve  as  a  cement  to  their  common  intcrelfs,  and  give  folidity 
to  his  own  future  defigns.  Having  frequently  acknowledged  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  Vortigern,  he  requefted  the  honour  of  his  company  to  a 
feaft,  at  the  calUe  he  had  lately  ere^ed,  that  by  every  entertainment 
in  his  power  he  might  exprei’s  his  relped  and  gratitude.  Vortigern  ac-; 
cepied  the  invitation  to  a  Juffer^  and  the  caroufal  was  highly  migni- 
fccent.  In  the  height  of  their  feftivity,  when  the  wine  hu^circalaiod, 
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and  the  mind  was  open  to  no  other  imprefiion  than  pleafure,  the  fair 
Rowenna  appeared  In  the  hall,  magnificently  dreft,  holding  a  gold 
cup  in  h^r  hand  which  was  full  of  wine ;  and,  having  gracelully  pre- 
fented  hcrfclf  upon  one  knee  before  the  king,  thus  addreffed  him  ig 
her  own  language.  “  Waei  heal  hlaford  Cynlngy  or.  Be  of  health  lord 
king.”  Agreeably  furprifed  with  the  fudden  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
lady  kneeling  before  him,  the  king  demanded  of  his  chamberlain,  who 
Vas  the  interpreter,  the  nature  of  her  fuit.  He  was  informed  that  the 
princefs  Rowenna  accoiled  him  after  the  manner  of  her  country,  where 
it  was  ufual  at  caroui'als  for  any  one  who  fhall  drink  to  another  to 
cry  *ivajheil ;  the  perlon  to  whom  he  thus  fpeaks  fhall  anfwer,  drynk- 
hell ;  then  he  who  firll  ciied  njuajheil  drinks,  and  prefents  him  with  the 
cup.  While  the  interpreter  was  explaining  to  Vortigern  the  nature  of . 
this  gothic  feilivity,  that  prince  fmiled  upon  Rowenna,  and  faid  to  her 
in  the  Saxon  language  “  drynk  helly^  or  drink  the  health  ;  upon  this 
the  princefs  drank  a  little  out  of  the  cup,  and  prefented  it  gracefully  to 
the  king,  who  then,  agreeably  to  the  cuftom,  gave  her  a  falute.  She 
immediately  retired,  with  the  profoundeft  relpedf,  out  of  the  king’s 
pefencc.  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  princefs,  the  graceful- 
nefs:ot  her  manners,  and  the  touching  fingularity  of  the  aftion,  im- 
preifed  on  him  when  he  was  heated  with  wine,  entirely  fafeinated  the 
foul  of  Vortigern,  and  left  no  traces  of  any  other  fentiments  in  his 
mind  than  thofe  love  and  defire.  To  incrcafe  ftill  more  this  amorous 
frenzy,  many  impediments  were  artfully  thrown  by  Hengift  in  the  way 
of  his  pafTion.  But  the  infatuatt’d  monarch,  inflamed  with  defire,  dif- 
regarded  every  obllacle  which  the  didates  of  prudence,  religion,  and 
honour,  had  oppofed  to  his  wifhes.  He  immediately  removed  the 
chief  impediment,  by  divorcing  his  wife,  who  had  born  him  three  fons; 
and  having  married  the  Saxon  princefs,  he  invefted  Hengift  with  the 
fovereignty  of  Kent,  violently  wrelting  that  territory  from  its  original 
proprietor ;  he  likewife  put  him  in  pofi'clfion^of  the  three  counties  of 
Tlfex,  Suffolk,  and  Middlcfex.' 

Mr.  Wiii'rington,  after  a  recital,  which,  he  modeftiy  calls 
tedious,  of  inroads  and  battles,  opens  to  the  view  of  his  readers 
the  modes  of  life  and  private  manners  of  the  Welfh.  In  this 
detail  the  author  has  given  little  more  than  a  fimple  tran- 
fetiptof  Giraldos,  a  learned  monk,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fecond,  and  w^as  a  native  of  South  Wales ;  being  of 
opinion  that  fuch  delineations,  by  the  pencil  of  a  cotempo¬ 
rary,  would  appear  more  pleafing  in  their  original  colours  and 
native  fimplicity. 

^  The  Welfh  (according  to  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  w’as  himfelf  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  wrote  in  a  period' when  their  native  man¬ 
ners  were  pure  and  unadulterated  by  foreign  intercourfe)  were  a  nation 
light  and  nimble,  and  more  fierce  than  firong ;  from  the  lowcll  to  the 
hjghcft  of  the  people  tliey  were  devoted  to  arms,  which  the  plowman 
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as  well  as  the  courtier  was  prepared  to  feize  on  the  firfl  fuminons. 
Their  chief  employment  in  works  of  hufbandry  was,  that  for  oats 
they  opened  the  foil,  once  only  in  March  and  April ;  and  for  wheat 
or  rye  they  turned  it  up  twice  in  the  fummer,  and  a  third  time  in 
winter,  about  the  feafon  of  thra(hing. 

‘  The  chief  fullenance  of  this  people,  in  refpeft  of  their  food,  was 
cattle  and  oats,  befides  milk,  ^keefe,  and  butter ;  though  they  ufually 
eat  more  plentifully  of  fle(h  meat  than  of  bread. 

*  .As  theyl  were  not  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  traffic,  cither  by 
feaor  land,  their  time  was  entirely  employed  in  military  affairs.  They 
•were  fo  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of  their  countiy  and  its  liberties,  g 
that  they  efteemed  it  delightful  not  only  to  fight  for  them,  but  even  to 
facrifice  their  lives :  and,  agreeably. to  this  fpirit,  they  entertained  an 
idea,  that  it  was  a  difgrace  to  die  in  their  beds,  but  an  honour  to  fall 
in  the  held.  Such  was  their  eager  courage,  that,  although  unarmed, 
they  often  dared  to  engage  with  men  entirely  covered  with  armour ; 
and  in  fuch  engagements,  by  their  a^ivity  and  valour,  they  ufually 
came  off  conquerors.-  That  their  adivity  might  not  be  impeded  by 
any  unneceffary  incumbrance,  they  made  ufe  of  light  armour ;  fuch  as 
fihaller  coats  of  mail,  (hields,  and  fometimes  of  iron  greaves ;  their 
offenfive  weapons  were  arrows  and  long  fpears.  Their  bows  were 
ufually  made  of  flight  twigs  joined  or  twifted  together,  and,  though 
rude  in  their  form,  they  difeharged  an  arrow  with  great  force.  The 
.people  of  North  Wales  were  remarkable  for  fpears,  fo  long  and  well 
.pointed,  that  they  could  pierce  through  an  iron  coat  of  mail ;  the  men 
of  South  Wales  were  accounted  the  mod  expert  archers.  The  chieftains, 
when  they  went  to  war;  were  mounted  on  fwift  horfes,  bred  in  the 
country  ;  the  low’er  forts  of  people,  on  account  of  the  marfhes,  as  well 
as  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  marched  on  foot  to  battle  ;  though, 
whenever  the  occafion  or  the  placj^rcndcred^  Jt  neceffary  for  the  pur^ 
pofes  either  of  fighting  or  flying,  the  horfemen  themfelves  difmounted 
and  ferved  on  foot. 

*  The  Wclfti  either  went  with  their  feet  entirely  bare,  or  they  ufed 
boots  of  raw  leather,  inltead  of  Ihoes,  fewed  together  with  raw  fkin. 

*  In  the  time  of  peace,  the  young  men  accuftoihed  themfelves  to 
penetrate  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  to  run  over  the  tops  of  moun<- 
tains ;  and;  by  continuing  this  exercife  through  the  day  and  night,  they 
prepared. themfelves  for  the  fatigues  and  employments  of  war. 

*  Thefe  people  were  not  given  to  excefs  either  in  eating  or  drinking. 
They  had  no  let  time  appointed  for  their  meals,  nor  any  expenfivc 
richnefs  in  their  clothes.  Their  whole  attention  was  occupied  in  the 
fplendid  appearance  of  their  horfes  and  arms,  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  in  the  care  of  their  plunder.  Accuftomed  to  fall  from 
morning  to  night,  their  minds  were  wholly  employed  on  bufinefs ;  they 
gave  up  the  day  entirely  to  prudent  deliberations,  and  in  the  evening 
they  partook  of  a  fober  fupper.  But  if,  at  any  time,  it  happened, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  procure  any,  or  only  a  very  fparing  repafl, 
tficy  patiently  waited  till  the  next  morning  ;  and  in  this  fituation,  pre- 
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vented  neither  by  hanger  nor  cold,  they  were  eager  to  take  advantago 
of  dark  and  ftormy  nights  for  hoftile  invafions.  ^ 

*  There  was  not  a  beggar  to  be  fecn  among  thefe  people,  for  the 
tables  of  all  were  common  to  all ;  and  with  them  bounty,  and  p8rtica*i 
larly  hofpitable  entertain mept,  were  in  higher  eftimation  than  any  of 
the  other  virtues.  Hofpitality,  indeed,  was  fo  much  the  habit  of  this 
nation,  by  a  miitaal  return  ,  of  fuch  civilities,  that  it  was  neither  offered 
to,*  nor  requef^ed  by  travellers.  As  foon  as  they  entered  any  houfe, 
they  immediately  delivered  their  aims  into  the  cuftody  of  fomc  perfon  j 
then  if  they  fuffered  their  feet  to  be  waOicd  by  thofc,  who  for  that  pur* 
pofc  diredly  offered  them  water,  they  were  confidcred  as  lodgers  for 
the  night.  The  refofal  of  this^  offered  civility  intimated  their  defirc 
of  a  morning’s  refrcfhment  only.  The  offer  of  water  for  the  purpefe 
of  waffling  the  feet  was  confidcred  as  an  invitation  to  accept  of  hof. 
pitable  entertainment.  The  yoang  men  ufually  marched  in  parties,  or 
in  tribes,  a  leader  being  appointed  to  each ;  and  as  they  were  devoted 
to  arms,  or  given  up  to  leiiure,  and  were  courageous  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  of  any  perfoa 
with  the  fame  fccority  as  their  own.  The  ftiimgcrs,  who  arrived  in 
the  morning,  were  entertained  until  evening  with  the  converfation  of 
young  women,  and  with  the  mufic  of  the  harp  ;  for  in  this  country 
almoft  CNxry  houfe  was  provided  with  both.  Hence  we  may  reafon^ 
aibly  conclude,  that  the  people  were  not  much  inclined  to  jealoufy ; 
fuch  an  influence  had  the  powers  of  mufic  on  their  minds,  that  in  every 
family,  or  in  every  tribe,  they  efteemed  flcill  in  piaying  on  the  harp 
beyond  any  kind  of  learning.  r 

‘  In  the  evening,  when  the  vifitors  were  all  come,  an  entertainment 
was  provided  according  to  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  perfons,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  houfe ;  op  which  occafipn  the  cook  was  not  fatigued 
with  drefling  many  difhes,  nor  fuch  as  were  high  feafoned,  as  ftimula- 
fives  to  gluttony ;  norw^astbe  houfe  fet  off  with  tables,  napkins,  or 
towels ;  tor  in  all  thefe  things  they  ffudied  nature  more  than  (hew.  The 
gueiU  were  placed  by  threes  at  fuppc'*  and  the  diflies  at  the  fame  time 
were  put  on  rufhes,  in  large  and  ample  platters  made  of  clean  grafs, 
with  thin  and  broad  cakes  of  bread,  baked  every  day.  At  the  fame 
time  that  the  whole  family,  with  a  kind  of  emulation  in  their  civilities, 
were  in  waiting,  the  xnaffer  and  miftrefe  in  particular  were  always  ftand- 
very  attentively  overlooking  the  whole.  At  length, ’when  the 
hour  of  fleep  approached,  they  all  lay  down  in  common  on  the  public 
bed,  ranged  lengihwdlc  along  the  fides  of  the  room  ;  a  few  rulhes  being 
li rowed  on  the  floor,  and  covered  only  with  a  coarfe  hard  cloth,  the 
produce  of  the  country.  The  fame  garb  that  the  people  were  ufed  to 
wear  in  the  day  fcrvcd  them  alfo  in  the  night ;  and  this  confifted  of  a 
thin  mande,  and  a  garment  or  fliirt  worn  next  to  the  fein.  1  he  fire 
%vas  kept  bunflqg  at  their  feet  throughout  the  night,  as  well  as  in  the 
day. 

•  The  women  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  the  men,  had  their  hair  cut 
round  at  Ac  cars  and  eyes.  -The  women  alfo,  as  a  head  dre(s,  wore  a 
large  white  robe,  folding  round,-  and  rifing  by  degrees  into  a  graceful 
tuft  or  the  mou  and  (be  women  were  exceedingly  atten* 
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tire  to  prefervatioD  of  their  teeth  ;  by  conftantly  rubbing  them  with 
green  hazel  (probably  the  leaves^  or  bark)  and  cleaning  tneiii  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  they  kept  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory and  tc^referve 
them  ftill  more,  they  abftalncd  from  every  kind  of  hot  food.  The  iqei| 
were  accuflomed  to  (have  the  whole  beard,  leaving  only  a  whilker  oi| 
the  upper  lip ;  they  likewifc  cut  (hort  or  lhaved  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
that  it  might  be  no  impediment  to  their  activity  in  pafling  through  tho 
thick  woods  and  forefts  that  covered  their  country. 

<  The  Welfh  were  a  people  of  an  acute  and  fubtle  genius;  and  tg 
whatever  ftudies  they  applied  their  minds,  enjoying  fo  rich  a  vein  of 
natural  endowments,  they  excelled  in  wit  and  ingenuity  any  other  of 
the  weftem  nations.  In  civil  caafes  and  a£lioni,  they  OKert^  all  tho 
powers  of  rhetoric,  andr  in  the  conduft  of  thefc,  their  talents  fov 
infinuation,  invention,  and  refumtSon,  were  confpicuoqs.  In  rhythmietd 
fongs,  and  in  extempory  dRifigns,  they  excelled  to  a  great  degree, 
both  in  refpefi  to  in\'cntion  and  elegance  pf  ftile ;  and  for  thefe  pur^ 
pofes  poets  or  bards  were  aippointed.  But  beyond  all  other  rhetorical 
ornaments  they  preferred  the  ufe  pf  alliteration,  and  that  kind  morf 
efpecially  which  repeats  the  firft  letters  or  fyllablcs  of  words.  They ' 
made  fo  much  uk  of  this  ornament  in  every  finilhed  difeourfe,  tha( 
they  thought  nothing  elegantly  fpoken  without  it. 

‘  In  private  company,  or  in  feafons  of  public  feftivity,  they  wem 
very  facetious  in  their  converfation,  to  enlenain  the  company  and  diA 
play  their  own  wit.  With  this  view,  perfons  of  lively  parts,  fome^ 
times  in  mild  and  fomedmes  in  biting  terms,  under  the  cover  of  a 
double  meaning^.by  a  peculiar  tgm  of  vokrt,  or  by  the  tranfpofitioo  of 
words,  were  condnually  uttering  humorous  gr  (atirical  expreffioni. 

*  The  loweft  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  were  indebted*  to 
nature  for  a  certain  boldnefs  in  fpeech,  and  an  hoped  confidence  iu 
giving  anfwers  to  great  men  on  matters  of  bufinefs,  or  in  the  prefence 

of  princes.  /..  >  _ _  -  - 

‘  There  were  among  the  Wellh,  what  were  not  to  be  found  ampng 
other  nations,  certain  perfons  whom  they  call  A-wenydhion  (a  word  ex- 
)fe{rivc  of  poetical  raptures)  who  appear  to  have  been  folely  under  the 
nfluence  of  the  imagination.  Thefe  perfons,  when  they  were  con-^ 
fulted  about  any  thing  doubtful,  inflamed  with  a  high  degree  of  en« 
thufiafm,  were  carried  out  of  tbemfclves,  and  foemed  as  if  they  were 
ppiTefTed  by  an  inviiible  fpirit.  Yet  they  did  not  immediately  declare 
a  folution  of  the  difficulty  reqaired,  but  by  the  power  of  wild  and 
confident  circumlocution,  in  which  they  abounded,  any  perfon  wbg 
dili^ntly  obferved  the  anfwer  would  at  length,  by  fome  turn  or  digreffiou 
in  tne  fpeech,  receive  an  explanation  of  what  he  fought.  From  thU 
fiatc  of  ecfiacy  they  were  at  lad  roofed,  as  from  a  deep  fleep;  and  were 
compelled,  as  it  were,  bv  the  violence  of  others  to  return  to  themfclves. 
Two  things  were  peculiar  to  thefc  perfons ;  that  after  the  anfwer  was 
given  they  did  not  come  to  themfelvea  unlefs  recalled  by  force  from  thi| 
apparent^  fpecies  of  madnefs ;  and  wbeu  they  recovered  their  reaibn 
they  dki  not,  it  is  faid,  recoiled  any  of  thole  things  which  in  their 
ecfia:y  they  had  uttered.  And  if  it  happened  that  they  were ^ again 
^f^afttlted  about  the  iame  or  any  other  thing,  ihfy  [would  fpqak,  iris 
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true,  but  would  exprefs  themfclvcs  in  other  and  far  different  words. 
This  property  was  bellowed  upon  them,  as  they  fancied,  in  their  fleep ; 
at  which  time  it  appeared  to  fome  of  them  as  if  new  milk  or  honey 
was  poured  into  their  mouths ;  to  others  as  if  a  written  fcroll  had  been 
put  into  their  mouths ;  and  on  their  awaking  they  publicly  profelTed 
that  they  have  been  endowed  with  thefe  extraordinary  gifts. 
imaginary  fpirit  of  divination  has  been  in  much  ufe  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  there  known  under  the  exprelTive  term  of  fecond 
fight.-  .  . 

Many  other  particulars  refpeding  the  cuftoms  and  manners 
of  the  Welfh,  borrowed  by  our  author  from  Giraldus,  are 
equally  entertaining.  But  whether  this  Cambrian  Giral¬ 
dus  has  not  varnifhed,the  failings  and  imperfeftions  of  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  fet  off  in  the  mod  favourable  point  of 
view  their  good  qualities,  may  be  reafonably  queftioned.  Nay 
it  may  be  alfo  queftioned,  whether  the  native,  if  he  be  a  con- 
flant  and  ufual  inhabitant  of  any  country,  is  the  beft  qualified 
to  obferve  or  difeern  the  charadler  of  his  countrymen.  In 
order  to  paint  and  properly  diftinguifh  thefe,  a  very  general 
knowledge  of  other  nations  is  neceflary.  Such  a  knowledge 
Giraldus  probably  poflTefTed  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any  of  his 
cotcmporarics  ;  yet  it  would  appear  that  it  was  very  impeifed. 
It  would  require  a  general  knowledge  of  nations  and  of  human 
nature,  equal  to  what  Barclay  has  difplayed  in  his  Icon 
7\nimorum, -to  exhibit  a  juft  pidlure  of  any  national  charac¬ 
ter  -And  here,  by  the  way^  we  may  regret  that  there  has 
never  yet  been  publilhed  any  book  of  Geography  in  which 
the  charadlers,  and  phyiical  and  moral  circumftances  of  the 
different  nations  have  been  delineated  with  the  views 'and  ac¬ 
curate  diftin<^ioQ  of  philofophy.  The  charailers  of  nations, 
llamped  on  them  at.  remote  periods,  have  been  retained  in  our 
very  neweft  geographical  treatifes,  amid  ft  the  conftant  and 
multiplied  changes  that  variegate  the  face  of  the  world.  No 
Barclay  has  arifen  to  .paint  living  manners  of  the  nations 
that  now  grow  into  importance,  or  fink  into  old  age,  or  trem¬ 
ble,  as  it  were,  on  the  pivot  that  fufpends  the  rifing  or  falling 
fcales  of’  kihgdorhs*  and"  empires.  ' 

Although  we  may  allow  to  our  author  that  the  delineations 
of 'Giraldus  are  pleafing  in  their  native  fimplicity,  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  thev  are  neither  wholly  juft  nor  perfe£l :  and 
this  judgment  we  (upport  ^  a  proof  with  which  our  author, 
we  prefum^  will  not  be  diflatisfied.  Mr.  Warrington  himfelf 
has  noticed  the  levity,  fimplicity,  credulity,  and  irafeibility  of 
the  Welfli  nation.  And,  from  the  inftances  he  has  recorded  of 
thefe,  he  might  have  affirmed  with  truth,  that  their  levity 
bordered  on  li^anity,  their  funplicity  onidiotifm,  their  credulity 
.  j  ’  '  on 
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on  that  of  children,  and  their  irafcibility  on  the  brutal  animo* 
fity  and  rage  of  inferior  animals.  Our  hiftorian,  who,  though 
not  a  Welmman  by  birth,  is  more  than  half  one  by  inclination 
and  afFeftion  to  his  fubjfe(3,  forbears  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch 
ftfong  terms ;  or  perhaps  he  did  not  draw  the  conclufion,  in 
his  own  mind,  which  his  premifes  would  have  fully  juftificd. 
.Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  illuftrate  by  many  inftances, 
which  we  might  eafily  do,  the  extreme  folly  and  levity  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  We  (hall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few.  ' 

•  The  folly  and  crimes  of  Vortigern,  who 'had  waded  to  the 
Cambrian  throne  through  blood,  and  endangered  its  fecurity  by 
a  timid,  a  treacherous  and  adulterous  connedfion  with  the 
Saxon  chief,  Hengift,  rendered  himfelf  an  objeft  of  unii'erfal 
deteftation  and  horror,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  depofed 
from  the  throne  by  a  general  aflembly  of  the  ‘ftates,  and  the 
crown  was  given  to  his  eldeft  fon  Vortimer^  a  youth  endowed 
.with  every  heroic  and  princely  quality  and  virtue.  This  young, 
prince,  who  had  redeemed  by  his  gallantry  and  good  condudl 
the  intereft  and  honour  of  the  Britifll  nation,  is  murdered  at  the 
infligation  of  his  ftep-mother  Rowenna,  the  Saxon  queen  of 
.  the  depofed  Vortigern,  An  aflembly  is  called,  in  confequence 
of  this  event ;  and,  by  the  fufFrages.  of  the  Welfh  chiefs,  Vor¬ 
tigern  was  re  elected  to  the  fovereign  dignity Vortigern,  who, 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  folemnly  depofed  from  the  throne, 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

Hengist,  who  had  been  driven  back  into  Germany  by  Vor- 
timer,  but  who  was  a  confidential  friend,  and  afted  in  concert 
with  Vortigern,  embarked  with  four  thoufand  Saxons  under 
his  command.  • 

‘  When  the  Saxons  approached  the  Britiflicoaft,  they  found*that  the  • 
inhabitants,  under  the  command  of  Vortigern,  feemed  fully  determined 
to  oppofe  their  latiding.  Intelligence  ot  this  being* privately  fent  by 
Rowenna  to  her  father,  the  Saxon  chief  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient 
fuggelted  by  his  wily  and  fertile  imagination,  as  well  as  from  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  aft.  Jn  this  artifice  the 
weaknefs  or  the  treachery  of  Vortigern  was  employed.  Hengift  fent 
to  afture  that  monarch,  that  his  purpofe  in  coming  into  Britain  was 
not  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  only  to  make  a  vigorous 
oppofition  againft  his  fon  Vortimer,  whom,  he  artfully  pretended,  he 
thought  had  been  alive.  It  was  iikewife  propofed  by  Hengift,  that 
an  interview  ihould  take  place  between  them,  and  that  each  of  the 
chiefs  ihould  meet  at  the  place  appointed,  attended  by  the  moft  eminent 
pf  his  train ;  and,  in  order  to  banifh  every  idea  of  hoftile  intention,  it 
Was  artfully  fuggefted  by  the  Saxon,  that  both  parties  Ihould  appear 
without  their  arms.  I'he  propofal  was  agreed  to  by  the  king  ;  the 
time  of  meeting  was  fixed  lor  the  May  following  \  and  the 
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pointed  for  the  btervicw  was  probably  at  Stone»heiigc  upon  Salifbnry 
plains. 

*  In  the  mean  dme,  Hengldj  having  aflembled  his  chtertains,  laid 
open  to  them  his  dcfign ;  that,  under  the  cplour  of  meeting  the^Britains 
fpr  the  purpofes  of  peace,  and  to  eilabrifh  a  lafting  alliance,  he  in. 
tended  to  murder  the  chiefs  who  ftould  attend  Vortigern  to  the  inter¬ 
view  ;  that,  by  ftrlking  fo  decifivc  a  blow,  he  might  cut  the  finews  of 
future  refiftancc.  •  At  the  fame  time  he  gave  orders,  that  his  train  who 
attended  the  meeting  (hould  carry  knives  concealed  in  their  fleeves ; 
chat  when  the  figna)  was  given  each  of  them  fhould  inftantly  flab  the 
perfon  who  fat  r>ext  to  him ;  and  he  cloied  this  infernal  order  by  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  behave  like  men,  and  to  (htw  no  mercy  to  any 
perfon  but  fp  the  king.'’ 

^  Notwithftandiog  the  many  proofs  the  Saxons  had  given  of  their 
perfidy,  the  Britains,  with  a  degree  of  credulity  peculiar  to  themielves, 
fell  into  the  foare,  and  came  unwarned  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
interview  ;  where,  by  the  contrivance  of  Hengift,  they  were  placed 
with  his  train  alternately  at  the  tables,  under  the  pretdnee  of  confi¬ 
dence,  and  of  a  friendly  intcrcourfe  with  each  other.  When  the 
feftivity  was  at  the  height,  and  probably  in  the  unguarded  moments  of 
intoxication,  Hengift  gave  the  fignal  agreed  on,  Hem  ctnur  Jeaxes^  or 
fake  yoqr  fiaxes.  At  that  inftant  every  Saxon  drew  out  his  knife,  and 
plang<td  it  into  the  hofom  of  the  perfon  who  fat  next  to  him.  Above 
three  hundred  of  the  Britifh  nobility,  the  moft  eminent  for  their  talents 
in  the  council  or  in  the  fieldt  periftied  in  this  bloody  caroufal.  Vorti- 

fern  was  fpared  in  the  general  carnage,  though  detained  a  prifoner  by 
lengift,  probably  with  no  other  defign  than  as  a  cover  to  a  fubfequent 
z(k  of  the  Britifti  prince,  which,  carries  with  it  a  ftrong  appearance  of 
bafenefs;  for,  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  made  an  alignment  to 
the  Saxon  chief  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  SufTex,  and  alfo  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  the  pofl'eflion  of  his  former  territories.’ 

Although  their  natural  fituatipn. might  have  pointed  out  the 
eftabllfhment  of  a  naval  force  as  their  moft  natural  defence, 
and  that  prince  Vortimer,  though  inferior  to  the  Saxons  in  the 
number  and  fize.of  bis  veflcls^  bad  ncverthelefs,  contending  for 
the  {^te  of  Britain  on  it;?  proper  clement,  gained  the  advantage, 
^nd  taken  feveral  of  their  (hit>s  and  difperled  their  fleet,  yet  they 
aliuoft  uniformly  afterwards  negkdted  naval  affair3,  and  trufted 
for  defence  to  their  cxettions  in  the  field,  in  which  they  were  not 
a  match  for  Jthe  Germans.t^Their  hofpitality  was  extreme, 
and  ibcir  bravery  equalled  that  of  the  moft  impetuous  nations. 
But  when  we  feflcdl  on'  the  inftances  of  weaknefs  juft  quoted, 
out  of  multitudes  more  that  might  be  produced,  and  that  they 
were  fo  wholly  deftitute  of  political  wifdom  as  never  to  derive 
any  fubftandal  advantage,  which  their  valour,  chance,  and  the 
poneflF*on  of  the  country  ^ry  frequently  gave  them,  whether 
ought  we  to  believe  |he  Catntrian  Giraldus  when  he  fays  that 
‘V  Wclfli  w'cxc  a  people  of  an  acute  and  fubtlc  genius  j  and 
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that  to  whatever  Audios  they  appHed  their  minds,  enjoying  fp 
rich  a  vein  of  natural  endowments,  they  excelled  in  wit  and 
jntrenuity  any  other  of  the  weAern  nations  or  Warrington^ 
when  he  laments  the  natural  levity  of  the  Welih  ?  and  traces 
the  ruin  of  their  nationallndependence  and  exiAence  to  precipi¬ 
tate  meafurea  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  found  policy,  to 
g  weak:  credulity,  and  a  temper  haAy  and  impetuous,  the  leading 
mdiiies  of  the  Britons  ?  *  The  genius,  the  abilities  of  a  nation 
are  formed,  as  well  as  their  moral  charaiAers  or  difpoAtions,  by 
the  citcumAancea  in  which  they  are  placed.  .  The  rural  and 
paAoral  life  of  the  Wellb,  the  feenery  of  their  country,  theif 
continual  wars  with  Arangers,  all  thefe  circumAances  con¬ 
tributed  to  arpufe  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  to  exercife  and 
animate  the  paAions :  Hence  the  fenAbility  of  the  Welih  to 
mufic,  to  poetry,  to  devotion,  to  the  ties  of  confanguinity  and 
AiendAiip..  Bnt.  to  extended  enterprize,  invention,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  every  kind,  to  projefts  of  commerce,  to  inven¬ 
tion  in  arts  and  fciences,  that  noble  freedom  and  expanAon  of 
fool  is  neceffary,  which  refult  only  from  independence  of 
government.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  fublime  and 
daring  genius  in  a  nation  deprelled  and  overawed  by  a  more 
powerful  and  hoAile  neighbour.  A  nation  may  be  circum- 
Ibibed  in  territory'  and  few  in  numbers,  yet  it  rpiy  rife  to  all 
that  is  noble  in  human  nature,  if-  it  be,  in  thefe  refpe<As,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  its  neighbours.  Thus  we  meet  with 
excellence  of  every  kind  in  the  fmall  republics  of  Greece.  But 
we  meet  with  nothing  great  in  Portugal  lince  it  fell  into  a 
dependence  on  Spain ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  into  de¬ 
pendence  on  Great-Britain  for  protection  againA  Spain.  Ireland 
has  given  birth  to  men  that  have  become  warriors,  and  philo- 
fophers,  and  politicians,  under  the  aufpices,  as  it  were,  of  £n^ 
land,  France,’  atid  Spain  :  but  it  is-only  in  the  prefent  period, 
when  (he  is  poAeAed  of  independence,  that  ihe  begins  to  rear 
great  men  as  well  as  to  breed  them.— Wales  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  many  men  diAinguilhed,  either  by  arts  or  arms.  A  Lord 
Herhert  of  Cherburry  might  be  an  exception  in  former  rimes,  as 
a  Price  is  in  the  prefent,  to  this  general  obfervation.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  necelBty  the  'Welih  were  under  of  Aruggling 
fro  etris  et  feds.,  while  they  exiAed  as  an  independent  nation, 
prevented  them  from  attaining  to  any  eminence  either  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  philofophy,  or  the  inferior  purfuits  of  anna,  commerce, 
and  mechanical  aits.  Nor  have  they,  as  yet,  lua.ee  their  in- 
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corporation  with  England,  brought  forth  any  fruits  worthy 
the  tree  into' which  they  have  been  ingrafted.  This  is  certainB 
a  fa£l ;  but  our  author,  either  in  coniplaifancc  to  the  WtlJ 
nation,  or  from  inattention,  has.  neglected  to  mention  tM 
‘fa£f,  or'to,  enquire  into  its  caufe.  J 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  of  European  kings  and  conquerors 
to  make  a  partition  of  their  dominions  among  their  children,  J 
other  defeendants  and  favourites.  The  great  Charlemagne  madj 
a  partition  of  his  extenfive  ernpire.  The  great  Rodertc  therefoS 
might,  without  forfeiting  all  ' title  to  that  appellation,  makeil 
divifion  cf  his  dominions.  This  divifion  he  in  faft  made;  aj 
it  was,  as  our  author  obferves,  “  the  fource  of  civil  diflenfioJ 
and  natural  weaknefs,  and  was  foon  the  caufe  of  a  declined 
patriotifm,  and  of  a  ftriking  barbarity  in  manners;  a  feriesoiB 
evilsj  which  at  length  occafioned  the  ruin  of  the  ftate,  anil 
fcarccly  ended  with  theconqueft  of  the  Welfh,  and  the  lofsoil 
.their  political  cxiftence.”  I 

.  \  To  be  continued,  ]  I 


Art.  II.  The  Night  Cap.  By.  Mr.  Mercier^  2  yols.  I2m0k 
’  '  6s.  •  Hookham,^^J785.  London. 

T  T  is  perhaps^  contrary  to  rule  to  give  a  difFufive  account  of 
a^tranflation,  after  having 'reviewed  the  original.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  article  is  however  from  a  different  member  of  our  corps; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  the  reader,  to.  compare 
fentiments  formed  independently  of  each  other,  refpeding  the 
work  of  fo.celcbrated  an  author.  *  . 

The  -merits  of  Mr.  Mercier  are  generally-  known.  The 
bold  delineator  of  manners  and  police,  who  has  ventured  to 
unfold  the  miferies  of  defpotifm  in  the  very  centre  of  .  their 
reign,  and  to  point  out  with  equal  fpirit  and  energy  the  unequi¬ 
vocal  bleffings  of  freedom,  is  entitled  to  the  patronage  and  re¬ 
gard  of  mankind.  The  volumes  before  us  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  fame  hand.  Under  a  title  fingular  and  ludicrous,  they 
prefent  us  with  the  fpeculations  of  their  author  upon  a  thoufanJ 
fubjeds.  His  mifcellany  is  formed  upon  thC;  molt  comprehen- 
iive  plan.  Paftorals,  fables,  viiions.  tales,  fpeculations  and 
,criticifm,  conftitute.fome  part  of  the  variety. of.  this  anomalous 
publication.  Willing  to  enable  thevieader  to  judge  for  himfelf 
of  the  ^entertainment  he  will  derive  from  its  periifat,  we  will 
prefciU  him  with  r  few  exampjes#  ^  The  panegyric  made  by 
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bur  author,’  upon  the  country  life,  affords’  us  as  unequivocal 
barks  of  the  fenfibility  of  his  mind,  as  the  defcriptive  powers 
of  his  imagination. 

<  It  is  only  the  powerful  and  fecret  charm  of  the  country,  which  has 
I  conftant  and  univerfal  influence  over  the  heart  of  man ;  the 
incrcafe  of  luxury  vainly  attempts  to  ufurp  this  power ;  toil- 
fome  preparatives,  brilliant,  yet  dull,  imperfedt  in  their  confequenccs, 
they  leave  a  void  behind  them,  a  fomething  to  be  wiflied  for,  after  the 
combined  endeavours  of  artifts.  The  country,  plain,  but  magnificent, 
has  more  inexhauflible  attradlions ;  its  fmiling  features  are  reproduced 
as  wc  view  them ;  its  advantages  multiplying  according  to  the  know- 
ledgc  we  acquire  of  them  ;  and  the  mind,  whofe  expedtations  were  not 
fatisfied  with  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  buftle  of  entertainments  and 
artificial  decorations,  delicioufly  repofes  in  the  beautiful  and  folitary 
retreats  of  nature. 

‘  It  is  there  man  canfilently  contemplate  on  himfelf,  enjoy  himfelf, 
fet  a  true  value  on  his  time  and  exiflence,  fill  up  days  that  would  be 
(pent  clfewhere  with  foolifli  prodigality,  Difburdeued  of  the  trouble- 
fome  weight  of  bufinefs,  removed  from  the  conflraint  and  folicitude  of 
focieties,  he  is  no  longer  troubled  with  the  inward  difquietude  which 
preys  on  ambition,  purfuing  that  phantom  fortune  in  the  putrid  air  of 
cities;  he  experiences  the  ferenity,  the  tranquil,  folid  repofe,  the 
offsfpring  of  free  nature.  It  is  by  this  he  finds  affluence  in  eafe,  wif- 
dom  in  moderation,  the  bleflings  of  time  in  his  occupation,  and,  in  a 
word,  enjpyment  without  fubfequent  repentance  1  • 

‘  Unhappy  is  the  man  who,  corrupted  by  the  hurry  of  cities,  thinks 
the  country  dull  and  filent !  certainly  the  feeds  of  good  are  fmothered 
in  his  breaft.  The  country  fpeaks  eloquently  to  the  found  mind  ;  it 
appears  animated  to  the  feeling  heart;  it  preferves  peace  of  mind,  and 

t  diflipates  mean  and  haughty  paflions,* 
eof  life,  and  .calms  the  violent  con- 
The  country  is  the  parent  of  virtuous 


vulfions  concupifcence  infpires 
fentiments;  and,  independent 
fuch  as  wholefome  food,  tranquillity,  pure  air,  which  reftore  or  im¬ 
prove  health,  it  has  many  remarkable  moral  advantages;  the  more 
fhameful  vices  avoid  of  themfelves  that  afylum  where  the  woods,  the 
grafly  verdure,  the  fields,  the  blooming  hedges,  feem  formed  for  limplc 
uile  and  peaceful  virtue. 

*  The  country  !  the  poets  have  fang  it,  the  painters  have  tranfmitted 
it  on  canvas,  philofo^phers  have  extolled  it!  more  happy  the  man  who, 
glamoured  with  its  attraftions,  contemplates  it,  knows  how  to  enjoy 


lajc  fragrant  air,  and  every  morning  treading  the  odonfetous  plants. 
‘  Who  has  not  felt  the  neceffity  of  vifiting  the  country,  at  lead  on 
return  of  fine  weather,  when  the  tender  green  turf,  the  early  mclo- 
Iv  of  birds,  the  aftive  rays  of  the  fun  hallen  vegetation,  and  call  upon 
mod  indiderent  being  to  admire  the  hidden  hand  that  fpreads  the 
^ited  grafs,  unfolds  the  ihoots,  furnilhes  the  trees  with  buds  impatient 
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to  be  opened,  ind  which  will  foon  adorn  the  leards  with  (hiit  aol 
flowers  r 

*  Enchanting  pidlure  !  O  (pe£lacle,  more  interefting  than  all  whki 
art  can  offer  !  now  pleafin^  it  is  to  gather  the  firft  banquet  of  violet) 
hy  the  fide  of  a  ferpentine  rivalet,  gently  watering  the  molfy  groundi 
and  to  have  the  footmoifiened  with  the  freffi  and  iparkling  dew  at  the 
dawn  of  a  fine  day  in  fpring,  and  the  feries  of  fine  days  that  are  to 
tome  to  perpctaate  the  innocent  pleafiires  of  man ! 

*  It  is  in  the  country  that  writers  acquire' more  elevated  and  fubliioe 
ideas,  become  more  energetic  and  moving ;  it  is  there  that  generoo) 
works  are  compofed,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  relative  to  the  plan  <?  public 
happinefs.  In  the  country  our  thoughts  are  necefiaiily  led  to  the 
Jargeft  portion  of  the  human  race ;  thev  are  vifible,  they  are  prefeot 
before  our  eyes,  .bending  under  the  yoxe,  and  labouring  at  the  firt 
works  of  neceffity,  thofe  primitive  works,  which  ever  awaken  and 
recal  fimple  ideas,  produAive  of  great  ones ;  whilft  in  cities  the  art), 
perhaps  too  refined  in  our  time,  porfuc  the  niceties  of  form,  to  attrad 
and  pleafe,  for  a  moment,  the  forrowful  eye  of  the  wealthy. 

*  In  populous  cides  they  wrke  voluptuous  romancer,  light  elegait 
▼erfes,  and  comedies  in  an  affefied  ftile ;  but  the  ffatutai  tk 
Hiftory  9f  the  Comource  of  both  the  Indies^  and  all  thofe  grand  compoi* 
lions,  which  do  honour  to  the  prefent  age,  (eem  to  be  produced  unde 
the  happv  influence  of  hamlets,  and  the  waving  fhade  of  forefts. 

*  Could  cities  furnifh,  in  their  narrow  boundU,  thofe  ravifhiog  fceiia 

which  are  (o  bountiful  to  the  poetS  pen,  and  more  lb  to  the  philoiophen 
meditations,  when  the  ruddy  clouds  melt  and  embrace  the  lofty  circular 
heads  of  the  talleft  trees,  when  the  fpaikling  rays  difpluy,  by  their 
prodigious  tefi’angibilfty,  all  the  daazling  pomp  of  the  fun  ;  when  the 
light,  inertafing  \t%  ardent  fire,  fwiftly  transforms  one  landfcape  into 
'another,  by  the  ardent  vigour  of  its  tints ;  when  meadows,  in  tboii 
tapid  moments,  are  metamorphofed  e\xn  to  the  proprietor’s  eye,  who 
ibtnds  afioniA^,  and  icarcely  recognifes  the  place  me  foft  mild  ray  of 
dawn  enlighten^;  fo  forcibly  is  the  magic  of  thofe  ftrikmg  lively 
colours,  fuch  a  magnificent  and  no  lefs  admirable  diverfity  does  it  im« 
print  on  the  fame  objecis  I  ^ 

*  And  at  night,  when  the  tranquil  lake  reflefls  thefilver  face  of  tin 

moon  and  brilliant  ffars;  when  the  light  clouds  that  ftxrround  it  p:6 
like  moving  images,  on  the  clear  furface  of  the  waters  beneath  tin 
conremplatoris  feet  j  when  he  beers  the  lengthened  cry  of  the  night  bird^ 
•^then  he  fees  the  linooth  but  trembling  lake  reproduce  the  frcfii  land# 
feape  around  him;  where  could  he  meet  fuch  complete  repoic,  fuel 
foft  tranquillity  ?  where  can  he  fo  well  fed  the  voluptuous  fcncimcoiof 
an  indefinite  reverie  ?  . 

•  In  the  morning,  when  the  armofphere  is  clear,  when  the  filvcr  cloud* 
arc  fcattered  over  the  horizon,  like  woolly,  fleeces,  he  fees  the  hbourtf 
already  in  the  fidd  prelKng  the  plough  Aarc,  breaking  die  clod,  and 


marking  out  the  deep  and  ftraight  furrow  .from  whence  the  gowca 
harveft  is  to  rife ;  he  fmiles  with  joy  at  the  feeds  of  fertility,  confided 


10  the  maternal  bolbm  of  thc  qaTtb. 
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«  TtU  the  blind  infenfate,  that  this  hufhandman,  by  daily  re- 
aewing  his  labour,  gains  the  nobled  conqtielh  over  nature,  aod  con« 
libuces  more  than  any  other  to  the  fplendour,  profperity,  vigour,  and 
ifc  of  the  date,  by  producing  the  principal  objects  of  neceffity  I  and 
yet  he  is  deprefled  by  idle  and  infolent  arrogance  ;  his  laborious  hands, 
that  fteer  the  plough  and  wield  the  nouriihing  fpade,  are  debafed 
itid  banilhed  to  the  very  lowed  clafs  of  fodcty.  Were'  it  not 
for  thofe  callous  hands,  dearth,  *  poverty,  famine,  and  forrow*,  would 
ijevoor  the  great  in  their  fumptuous  paUOes.  But  fuch  is  the  incredible 
injudicc,  luch  the  abfurdity'of  man,  that  to  be  ttfefiil  to  him  is  to  be 
inworthy  in  his  i ght, 

«  Manual  labour,  the  6rd  exerdie  of  man,  the  facred  empiojnneiit 
afthe  ancient  patriarchs,  ordained  by  the  Almighty  himieif;  labour, 
the  only  power  on  earth  that  can  vivify  and  put  idle  matter  in  modoa, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  dafgraceful  employment  in  our  degenerate  days  s 


ftp,  hat  more  jud  observations  in  his  head,  aod  more  hoipitable  virtoee 
io  kis  heart,  than  thofe  who  view  him  with  diidaln ;  a  difdain  whkh 
cat  only  here  be  repaid  with  cortteftnptt  for  that  kind  of  difdain  ougiit 
to  be  conddered  with  the  greeted' judice,  as  the  lad  dage  of  human 
fienay.  The  buibandman,  who  afieils  only  an  ecpsality,  does  not 

Sro  to  the  door  of  a  courtier  to  beg  an  employment,  nor  expofe  him<^ 
elf  to  the  infuldng  ridicule  of  a.  clerk  in  office,  *  the  infidious  difpenfer 
of  favours  he  has  purchafed  by  the  meaned  aAs  j  he  knows  the  earth 
will  fupply  his  wants,  and  he  is  attached  to  her  all-nOurilhiitg  boibm. 
—Alas  f  what  will  the  vain  and  hdUghty' beings.  Who,  decorated  with 
the  livery  of  loxufy,  and  are  Its  perpetual  flavc's,  fet  upio  oppofirion! 
do  they  dare  think  themfelves  faperibr  to  him:  what,  alasi  Will  they 


fct  tipf  Too  Well  we  learn  from  ofperience,  idleticfsi  vice,  anid 
oirncs. 

‘  Philofophical  writers  have  never  been- guilty  of  arrogant  diidatii, 
the  crime  of  opulence ;  they  have  all  unanimourty  exclaimed,  imMmrfml 
hmour  Ui  fuertd  agnculntre  T  They  have  always  revered  k  in  theif 
writings ;  the  plough  has  been  a  hallowed  objefl  with  them*  They 
have  celebrated  princes  that  handled  it  with  pomp  and  folemnity  oi| 
Certain  annual  fcAivals,"  VirciL  even  in  t 


the  court  of  Auguftus,  has 
deferibed  the  harrow,  the  mattock,  the  fpade,  the  rake,  the  plough 
which  lays  tb6  earth  equally  on  both  fides ;  and  all  the  writers,  whom 
1  ftilc  fnunificent^  hAvc  preferred  the  itnplcments  of  riidlc  fimpiichy  to 
mD  the  ornaments  of  loxufy  and  favour,  that  the  corruptbn  of  morals 
hod  the  arts  could  offer,  ^ 

•  ‘  Thofe  judicious  interpreters  of  the  public  voics  will  be  held  in 
greater  edoemas  the  world  becornes-more  enlightened ;  they  had  the 
cetrage  to  edebrate,  with  all  their  powers,  the  labours  of  agriculture  ; 
dicy  who  have  redored  dignity  to  the  grey-headed  man,  who  during 
fixty  years  procured  raiment  and  fubfidcnce  to  his  equals,  and,  as  aa 
^ditional  benefit,  has  given  his  country  Uk  own  children  for  hardy 
and  ,traftable  foldiers — Mud  not  this  countr)'man  appear  to  be, 
w  the  view  of  a  phllofophcr,  after  fo  many  facrifices,  labours  and 
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fatigues,  the  real- atlas,  fuppoiting  the  whole  weight  of  the  globe  on 
his  truly  laborious  (houlders  V  ^ 

Several  of  the  pieces  in  thefe  volumes  are  much  fliorter  than 
that  we  have  given,  and  feem  rather  intended  to  contain  the 
materials  of  thought,  or  the  fubllratum  of  more  elaborate  com- 
pofition.  Such  is  the  paper  of  our  author  upon  facility,  which 
exhibits  a  condderable  portion  of  tafte  in  a  few  lines. 

‘  I  like  an  eafy  genius.  The  ftile  of  fuch  has  a  graccfulnefs,  a 
freedom,  a  certain  ftriking,  but  an  animated  air.  They  do  not  la. 
borioufly  confume  their  time  confined  to  a  clofet;  they  look  around 
them,  mix  with  the  world,  and  there  imbibe  fubje^s  for  reflexion. 
The  mod  eflential  matters  furniih  a  crowd  of  ideas  to  their  minds  j  they 
are  not  diffiifive  on  extraneous  fubjeds,  they  hit  rapidly  on  what 
Ihould  pleafe,  they  have  the  initind  of  the  art ;  and  thofe  indefatiga¬ 
ble  labourers,  who  put  the  work  twenty  times  in  the  loom,  are  patient 
workmen,  to  whom  time,  at  length,  brings  feme  lucky  chance,  whilit 
the  others  have  the  exterior  cafe  and  brilliancy  of  men  of  quality, 
La  Fontaine  and  Voltaire's  verfes,  and  Fenelon's  profe,  refemble  a 
clear  and  copious  ftream,  which  flows  with  cafe.  What  juft  rcflefiioo 
does  not  produce  in  an  inftapt,  it  will  not  be  able  to  efTed  in  months; 
it  is  luminous  and  rapid ;  it  compares  and  combines  fpeedily,  or  re- 
mains  funk  in  the  clouds  that  obfeure  it.' 


The  qualities  of  M'.  Mercier,  which  we  have  already  enu¬ 
merated,  his  imagination,  his  fenfibility,  and  his  tafte,  fo  far 
as  it  is  the  offspring  of  fenfibility,  will  be  denied  him  by  no 
reader  capable  of  relifhing  thefe  departments  of  excellence* 
The  intrepid  and  eredl  turn  of  his  mind  has  added  grace  and 
ornament  to  his  native  powers,  ^  and  which  render  his  per¬ 
formances  the  favourite  amufement  of  the  friend  of  virtue  and 
humanity.'  But  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  acquit  him  of 
every*  blemifli.  The  chara<deriftic  of  the  truly  great  writer 
is  to  refpe£f  the  public  and  himfelf,  and  to  intrude  nothing 
upon  the  world  that  has  not  been  the  fruit  of  accurate  invefti- 
gation,  or  of  protrafted  improvement.  The  inferior  author, 
on  the  contrary,  publifhes  every  thing  indifcriminaielv,  and 
imagines  his  moft  crude  reflexions  worthy  of  the  curious  eye 
of  literature,  or  the  untainted  mind  of  innocence.  If  thclc 
maxims  be  true,  M.  Mercier  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  to 
rank  in  the  very  firft  clafs*  The  prefent  performance,  we  arc 
informed,  is  the  colleXion  of  his  daily  effufions,  and  they  feem 
to  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  pre&  without  any  diferimina- 
tion.  If  fome  of  his  papers  are  replete  with  ingenious  thinking, 
accurate  refleXion,  and  fpirited  beauties,  there  are  others  empty 
^nd  frivolous  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined.  His 
taftc,  as  wx  have  already  hinted,  is  partial ;  and  in  ihnt  fpecies 
of  tafte,  which  originates  in  the  more  delicate  lines  of  the 
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und^drftandlrig,  and  the  regularity  of  cultivation,  he  is  deficient. 
Some  of  his  figures  are  accordingly  far  fetched  and  uncouth; 
his  fiftions  harfli,  naked  and  difgiifting;  and  his  dccifions  the 
fruit  of  ignorance,  impertinence,  and  quackery.  This  appears 
in  the  very  title  of  his  performance,  which,  at  t^e  fame  time 
that  it  is  quaint,  cabalifiical,  and  unmeaning,  fuggefts  to  us  an 
idea  courfe,  vulgar,  and  indelicate.  , 

But  the  moft  accornplifhed  example,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
critique  upon  Homer.  It  is  true  he  had  never  read  him  in  the 
original  ;  but  why  then  inttude  his  undigelled  animadverfions 
upon  the  world?  He  had  alfo  never  read,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from. the  evidence  of  thisdiflertation,  anything  in  the  remoteft 
degree  relative  to  the  heroic  ages.  His  favourite  chimera  is 
that  of  the  Iliad,  being  written  in  two  di^erent  and  diffimilar 
ages.  The  ground  work,  according  to  bur  author,  was  com- 
pofed  in  the  rude  and  obfeure  times  that  Thefeus  liifed,”  that 
is,  about  fourfeore  years  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The  dif- 
covery  indeed  is  wonderful,  and  M.  Mcrcler  appears, proportion- 
ably  delighted  with  its  ingenuity.  “  This,  fays  he,  is  plaufible.’' 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  confirm  it  by  an  interefting  ftory  about 
Thefeus  and  Gideon.  But  all  this,  hovjtvtv  plauj^le^  in  favour 
of  the  hypothefis  of  the  Iliad  being  the  produdlion  of  different 
authors,  does  not  content  the  vigotous  and  demonftrative  genius 
of  our  author.  He  difeovers  a  great  variety  of  flile  in  the  com- 
pofition,  and  he  proves  it  thus. 

*  He  deferibes  old  Neftor  as  the  model  of  wifdom,  and  the  moft 
refpeftable  of  his  heroes ;  and  this  wife  man,  with  his  boafted  eloquence, 
tells  his  foldiers  ;  My  honefl  fellonjos^  1  believe  none  of  you  fwouid  chuje 
i9  return  home^  without  JirJl  having  lain  nvith  the  voife  of  fame  Trojan,--^ 
This  fhameful  fpeech  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  man,  infpired  by 
Minerva,  the  moft  chafte  of  goddeffes.  His  Achilles,  whofe  majeftic 
wrath  punifties  the  Grecian  heroes,  by  his  inaflion,  after  having 
pardoned  the  hoary  head  of  Priam,  and  even  relenting  over  this  un- 
happy  father,  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  his  own  aged  parent,  fells,  as  I 
may  fay,  to  Ais  old  man,  who  kilTed  his  murdering  hands,  the  body  of 
his  fob  Hedor,  by  meanlv  accepting  the  prefents  brought  him.  Thi? 
fon  of  Thetis,  this  demi-gOd,  whofe  noble  valour  difdained  to  fpill 
vulgar  blood,  coolly  cuts  the  throats  of  twelve  Trojans  on  the  tomb  of. 
Patroclus  ;  and  we  dare  not  fathom  the  principle  of  his  grief  or  his 
friendlhip.  In  a  word,  only  ferves  his  country  to  revenge  the  death, 
of  Patroclus. 

‘  Agamemnon,  as  brutal,  with  his  own  hand  kills  Adraftus,  who 
had  furrendered  to  Menelaus,  who  wiflied  to  fpare  him  ;  and  he  cn. 
dures  the  reproaches  of  this  haughty  chief,  who  is  reprefented  as  the 
model  of  heroifm.  Things  Jo  unlike  camwt  proceed  from  the  fame  brain » 

‘  How,  again,  can  we  reconcile  the  inftances  *where  Homer  pioujly 
cdores  his  gods^  niith  others  <where  he  ridicules  them  ?  Did  he  believe  in  a 
Juno,  who  he  inflames  with  a  celeftial  jealous  Wrath  j  a  Jupiter,  .who 
Rjey.  Yoi.  VI.  May  I786*  Y  ihakt* 
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flukes  Olympas  wkhknittbg  his  brows,  while  he  Uughs  at  hme  Vo!, 
can  ?  This  unfortunate  god  nad  received  from  his  brutal  and  inhuman 
father  fuch  a  kick  in  the  hip,  that  he  was  lamed  for  the  remainder  of 
his  eternal  days. 

‘  Then  muft  ha*ve  ban  many  btadt  employed  in  framing  fach  nonfenfc, 
to  finilh  the  edifice  of  this  confufed  fyftem,  in  which  one  cannot  avoid 
difcovering  the  traces  and  mixture  of  other  worihips.* 


Thcfc  arguments  arc  too  abfurd  to  admit  of  an  anfwer.  But 
there  is  another  argument  yet  behind.  Add  to  this,*’  fays  he, 

fdh  . .  ■ 
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the  difference  of  dialedf  acknowleged  by  all  thofe  who  under* 
ftand  the  language.”  This  is  excellent  indeed.  Had  M.  Mer- 
cier  underftoi^  one  word  of  Greek,  had  he  condefeended  to 
enquire  of  the  moft  illiterate  fchool-mafter  in  Neuchatel,  he 
might  have  known  that  this  difference  of  dialedl  does  not  lie  in 
di  fferent  parts  of  the  compofition,  but  that  all  the  dialedls  are 
mixed  in  almoft  every  Tingle  verfe,  and  that  the  (imple  and  ma- 
jcftic  uniformity  of  Homer^s  ftile  is  equal  to  that  of  any  writer 
that  ever  exifted.  But  perhaps  our  author  imagines,  that  the 
gentleman  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Thefeus  compofed  the  Iliad 
in'  profe,  and  that  the  bufinefs  of  his  ingenious  fucceffor  was 
to  turn  it  into  verfe. 

Wc  have  already  found  that  our  author  knows  nothing  of 
Thefeus,  nothing  of  the  ancient  mythology,  and  nothing  of  the 
Grecian  dialects;  and  upon  all  which  fuQc£fs  he  declaims  with 
fo  much  gravity  and  compofure.  It  remains  to  be  feen,  that 
he  knows  as  little  of  his  author,  whom  he  pretends  to  have 
read  In  all  his  tranflations,  as  he  does  of  any  of  thefe  fubjeds. 
The  following  paffage  is  decifive.  The  wrath  of  Achilles  is 
idle,  impotent,  and  unreafonablc ;  he  (quWls  nine  years  in  his 
^tent:  there  lies  his  armour  years  inailivity,  for  deprivinj 
him  of  Brifeis  :  pretty  employment  for  a  hero  fprung  from  a 
goddefs  1”  Unfortunately,  thefe  nine  years  do  not  amount  ia 
Homer  to  as  many^weeks. 

Again,  the  moral  of  the  Iliad  Is  much  praifed,  but  one 
muft  have  the  penetrating  eye  of  Horace  to  fee  it.”  Indeed, 
Sir!  we  always  thought  the  moral  of  the  Iliad,  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  expofes  tbc  confequences  of  public  difeord, 
of  all  things  jnoft  obvious.  But  no  I  fays  our  author;  ‘‘for  his 
Jupiter,  his  Juno,  his  Venus,  his  Mercury,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  his  gods,  are  always  at  variance,  are  in  general  unjuft,  mif- 
chlevous,  and  licentious.”  And  what  then,  Sir  ?  Docs  the  moral 
of  a  performance  imply  any  thing  clfe,  than  the  ethical  infer- 
eoce  deducible  from  the  whole  ?  and  does  it  follow,  becauie  a 


oerformance  contains  fome  things  immoral  and^  licentious,  that 
It  affords  us  fuch  inference  ?  “  We  don’t  even  fee  the  taking 


Troy,  which  is  the  conftant  fubjeA.”  If  wc  did,  if  we  were 
prefeoted  with  any  thing  fo  foreign  to  the  defigti  of  the  poet. 
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theki  Indeed  would  the  Iliad  be  deftitute  Of  a  tHofah  tVhat 
confummaCe  ignorance  and  mifapprehendon  I  and  the  real 
utility  of  this  long  work  evades  fpeculation^  unlefs  it  is  to 
prove  the  difcord  of  princes^  brings  on  dreadful  cohfeqilences  % 
a  truth  their  people  feel  without  the  affiftance  of  poetry/*  Ad«* 
tnirable !  And  fo  in  M.  Mercier*s  opinion  the  poet  and  the 
novelift  are  to  teach  no  leffon,  the  morality  or  the  truth  of  which 
was  obvious  before  they  incalcuted  it. 

One  imagination  of  our  author  completes  the  whole.  He 
demonftrates  that  the  very  fait  of  a  poem  having  furvived  for  a 
courfc  of  centuries,  and  efpecially  for  3000  ycarsj  affords  a 
ftrong  prefumption  that  it  has  no  merit  at  all.  ’ 

‘  Perhaps  in  tliirty  ages,  after  the  deftrudlion  of  oor  arts,  of  our 
booksj  and  the  Journal  of  Bouillon,  a  romance  of  our  days,  little  read 
ordefpifedj  efcaping  univerfal  ruin,  may  obtain  the  honour  of  fublimityi 
and  the  crowd  of  commentators,  with  gaping  mouths,  will  pronounce 
it  to  poffefs  every  beauty :  the  iirft  learned  man  will  give  to  the  worlt 
the  name  that  has  furvived,  and  perhaps  fcveral  volumes  will  be  filled 
with  the  life  of  a  poor  author,  who  would  have  had  fome  difiiculty  to* 
obtain  a  place  in  a  modem  bill  of  mortality.  Who  knows  even  if  they 
I  would  not  go  fo  far  as  to  confound  commentator  and  author*  and  if,  for 
example,  they  might  not  attribute  Moliere’s  comedies  to  M  Brett  f 
for  indeed  his  name  is  for  ever  tacked  to  the  works  of  the  author  of 
the  MiJaMthropift.  Such  a  miltake  might  very  poflibly  happen.  In  fuch 
a  future  ac^emy,  fituated  in  a  corner  of  North  America,  fome  learn¬ 
ed  academician,  if  there  were  any,  would  perhaps  a/Tert,  in  a  language 
which  we  Ihould  certainly  not  underliand,  that  M.  Brett,  in  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  compofed  theTartuffe  and  Gazette  of  France.* 

We  fhall  conclude  our  bufinefs  refpedling  this  work  with  two 
words  to  the  tranflator.  We  remember  to  have  feen  his  per¬ 
formance  advertifed  fome  months  previous  to  its  publication,  by 
the  epithet  of  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Mercier*s  Mon  Bon¬ 
net  de  Nuit.”  We  had  always  an  inftin&ive  averfton  to  this 
kind  of  felf-proclamation;  buc  we  hope  that  the  example  hc^ 
fore  us  will  put  an  end  to  the  abufe  for  ever.  Since  elegance  is 
the  chara£feriftic  of  the  tranflation^  we  will  attempt  a  receipt 

I  for  this  author^s  idea  of  elegance.  The  moft  wretched  per-# 
verfion  of  grammar,  the  moil  aukward,  uncouth*  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  exprei&ons,  are  a  principal  ingredient.  If  thefe  will  not 
Content  the'afpiring  genius,  he  has  only  to  tranflate  from  a 
l^uage  of  which  he  underflands  not  a  word,  and  to  meta- 
morpbofe  an  agreeable  mifcellany-  into  tbo  moft  repuliive  and 
l^ctcftable  book  that  ever  exifted.  .  « 
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Aut.  II  r.  A  Treatife  upon  the  Gouty  in  fwbich  the  primitive  Caufe  of 
that  Difeafty  and  likevuife  of  Gravely  is  clearly  afcertained ;  and  an  eafy 
Method  recommended y  by  vohich  both  may  be  ^imth  Certainty  prevented^ 
or  radically  cured.  12mo.2s.6d.  Cadell,  London.  1786. 
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the  earlieft  ages  of  phyfical  knowledge,  no  difeafe  has 
more  exercifcd  invcftigation  than  that  which  is  the  fubjecl 
of  the  prefcnt  treatife.  Though  fucceffively  imputed  to  everv 
ipectes  of  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and  a  peculiar  affedlion  of  the 
folids,  neither  one  nor  the  other  has  hitherto  tfeen  afcertained 
upon  any  eflablillied  principle  of  fclence ;  and  after  all  the 
efforts  6f  ingenuity,  exhaufted  in  refearches,  an  impartial  in¬ 
quirer  is  ftill  at  a  lofs  to  form  any  fatisfa<9:ory  and  decided 
opinion  concerning  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  complaint. 
With  regard  to  the  predifponent  caufe  of  the  gout,  the  author 
of  the  treatife  now  before  us  fuppofes  it  to  exift  in  a  calcareous 
earth  in  the  fluids  ;  and  fuch  an  hypothefis,  he  thinks,  is  ftrongly 
fupported  by  the  obfervation,  not  only  that  gouty  and  nephritic 
complaints  are  often  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  but  that  the 
medicines,  ufually  recommended  in  the 'gravel,  have  had  the 
effedl  of  preventing  the  paroxyfms  of  the  gout.  This  argu¬ 
ment  however  by  no  means  proves  that  thefe  two  diforders 
originate  from  one  common  caufe.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
conjunction  of  the  gout  and  gravel  is  not  fufficiently  frequent 
to  render  fuch  an  inference  conclullve  ;  and  in  the  next  we  can 
cafily  conceive  how  medicines,  which  promote  the.  urinary  dif- 
charge,  may  operatej  as  they  certainly  often  do,  towards' 
palliating  an  arthritic  complaint  ;  though'  the  latter  Ihould  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  faline  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and  not  from  calcare¬ 
ous  earth.  Indeed  the  exiflence  of  fuch  matter,  as  the  caufe 
of  difeafe,  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  concretion,  is  not 
fupported  by  any  phyfiological  obfervations.  Nor  can  w'e  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  force  of  ^ny  argument  which  our  author  has 
adduced,  fubferibe  to  the  doctrine  that  a  fufeeptibility  of  the 
gout  is  a  confequence  of  any  unufual  quantity  of  calcareous 
earth  in  the  fluids. 

The  author,  after  eftabliftiing  his  favourite  fyftem  upon  the 
foundation  of  hypothefis,  proceeds  to  confider  the  circum* 
fiances  which  tend  to  produce  a  calcareous  habit ;  and  thefe hei 
aferibes  principally,  or  rather  entirely,  to  acids.  We  fhail  by 
before  our  readers  the  mode  of  rcafouing  by  which  he  fup;x)i:> 
this  opinion. 

*  Perhaps  the  ftomach  and  intellines  are  never  free  from  a  mixture 
of  calcaicous  earth ;  it  may  be  taken  in  by  accident,  with  a  varied 
of  fublfcinces  which  we  cat  and  drink,  or  it  may  be  formed  by  ths* 
procefs  of  digeflion ;  but  this  1  do  not  takie  upon  me  to  affert  pofitivelyi 
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having  never  made  experiments  to  obtain  the  proof.  Calcareous  earth 
is  a  folid  fubftance,  and  on  that  account  little  adapted  for  being  ab- 
forbed  by  the  ladleals ;  therefore  it  may  exift  in  the  primx  yiae, 
without  getting  into  the  blood-veflels.  We  are  aware,  that  Mr. 
•John  Hunter,  the  moft  eminent  phyfiologift  of  the  prefent  age,  is  of 
opinion  that  folids  may  be  abforbed  as  readily  as  fluids.  It  is  with 
reludance  that  we  differ  from  fo  high  an  authority ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  folid  matter  is  always  in  fome  manner  rendered 
fluid  before  it  can  be  taken  up,  and  that  calcareous  earth  in  the  form 
of  earth,  however  minute  the  particles,  is  never  abforbed  from  the 
inteftines;  but  if  it  meets  with  an  acid,  it  will  unite  with  it  fo  as. to 
form  a  fait,  which  will  be  diflblved  by  the  aqueous  fluids  in  the  ali* 
mentary  canal,  and  carried  with  them  into  the  blood-veflels.  Thus 
it  may  get  into  the  circulation,  in  combination  with  another  fub- 
flance. 

*  In  the  fluids  of  the  body  there  is  always  contained  a  quantity  of 
volatile  alkali,  which  is  certainly  produced  by  the  operations  of 
the  animal  ceconomy  ;  acids  have  a  ftronger  attradlion  to  calcareous 
earth  than  to  volatile  alkali.  If  fuch  earth,  pure  and  uncombined 
with  fixed  air,  is  applied  to  a  compound  of  volatile  alkali  with  an 
acid,  it  will  unite  with  the  acid  and  diflodge  the  alkali.  But  if  fixed 
air  is  admitted,  a  very  different  effect  will  take  place ;  the  volatile 
alkali  will  take  pofTeflion  of  the  acid,  and  the  calcareous  earth  will 
unite  with  the  gas ;  this  is  a  peculiar  compound  eleClive  attradlion, 
which  is  learnt  from  experience,  but  could  not  have  been  forefeen. 
The  volatile  alkali  in  the  body  is  combined  with  fixed  air ;  it  will 
therefore  be  the  means  of  precipitating  the  earth  from  its  compounds 
with  acids. . 

*  This  is,  perhaps,  the  manner  in  which  acids  bring  on  the  cal¬ 
careous  habit.  There  is  another  way,  however,  in  which  they  may 
be  fuppofed  to  operate  fo  as  to  produce  it. 

‘  If  they  are  abforbed  from  the  inteftines,  and  carried  by  the  blood 
into  the  bones,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  take  up  a  part  of 
the  earth  which  enters  fo  largely  into  the  compofttion  of  thefe  fub- 
ilances^  If  the  particles  of  madder,  which  give  a  red  colour  to  the 
bones,  were  of  an  acid  nature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  would 
unite  with  the  earth  with  which  they  come  in  contact  ?  We  are  not 
enabled  to  fay,  from  any  change  in  the  appearance,  that  acids  are 
permitted  to  enter  their  veflels ;  however,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  do.  ’ 

‘  It  may  be  objedted,  that  if  this  was  the  cafe  the  bones  would  by 
degrees  lofe  their  firmnefs,  and  in  the  end  become  foft.  Bat  that 
does  not  follow  :  for  whenever,  from  an  accidental  caufe,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  wafte  of  the  matter  of  the  body,  the  fyftem  is  endowed 
with  a  power  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  :  and  the  adlions  of  life  are* 
exerted  to  obviate  the  mifehief  that  would  arife  from  the  lofs.  Thus 
frequent  bleeding,  inftead  of  producing  emptinefs  of  veflfcls,  is  apt  to 
occafion  plethora. 

*  But  it  does  not  fignify  in  what  manner  acids  are  inftrumental  to 
calcareous  earth  being  conveyed  into  the  blood-veflels ;  it  matters 

whether  they  Cake  it  from  the  inteftines  or  from  the  bones.  The 
*  y  3  prcumftanQQ 
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cirqixnllance  of  the  molt  confequence'  to"  be  afcertained  is,  that  a 
calcareous  habit  is  produced  by  their  means,  and  that  from  this  effedl 
they  become  the  fources  both  of  gout  and  gravel.  Whether  or  not 
ue  are  right  as  to  the  mode,  we  are  convinced  as  to  the  fa£t,  that 
acids  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  or  generated  in  the  Apmach,  are  almoft 
the  only  caufes  of  that  habit. 

*  To  many  this  idea  may  appear  exceedingly  abfurd,  when  they 
confider  that  the  mod  drilung  quality  of  fuch  fiibdances  is  to  unite 
with  calcareous  earth  fo  as  to  dter  its  very  nature.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
that  virtue  in  the  acid,  on  which  the  Teeming  abfnrdity  is  grounded, 
that  produces  the  efFed;  it  diflblves  and  carries  with  it  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  that  earth  which  otherwife  would  have  been^evacuated  with 
the  excrement ;  or  it  takes  from  the  bones  that  which  formed  a  part 
of  their  coxrpofition.  In  the  blood-vedcis  it  meets  with  a  fubdance 
W'ith  which  it  unites,  and  the  earth  is  precipitated.  Thus  that  which 
at  fird  h^d  the  appearance  of  being  an  abfurdity,  is  found,  upon 
mature  coniideration,  to  be  not  only  probable,  but  almod  in¬ 
evitable.* 

The  ingenious  author  has  here  given  us  the  choice  of  two 
hypothefes,  relative  to  the  prod udlion  of  a  calcareous  habit; 
but  we  arc  forry  to  acknowle(Jge,  that  we  are  far  from  being 
fatisfied  with  either  of  them.  The  idea  of  fuch  a  procefs  as 
he  mentions,  carried  on  in  the  circulating  fluids,  no  theoretical 
indu£lion  from  chemical  experiments  can  induce  us  to  admit; 
and  when  it  is  confidered  that  perfons,  fubjefl  to  arthritic 
complaints,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  remarkably  vegete,  there 
cannot  cxift  any  degree  of  probability  that  this  fuppofed  calca* 
reoiis  habit  (hould  be  produced  by  robbing  the  bones  of  their 
nouri(hmcnt. 

Our  author’s  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  ^oedrine  has 
led  him  into  fome  theraputic  remarks,  not  enthrely  well 
founded.  He  obferves,  that  calcareous  earth,  by  itfelf,  is  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited  as  a  medicine,  but  has  not  the  fmalled 
tendency  to  produce,  or  increafe,  the*  calcareous  habit,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  does  not  meet  with  an  acid  in  the  inteftines.  To 
this  ohfervation  we  would  reply,  that  calcareous  earth  is  feldom 
adminiftered  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  corredling  an 
acid  in  the  bowels  ;  for  which  intention,  however,  unlel^ 
under  particular  circumftances,  it  is  not  the  mod  happily  cal¬ 
culated  ;  and  whatever  inconveniences  it  may  produce  in  the 
prima  by  combining  with  an  acid,  itfecmsnot,  from  any 
fatisfat^ory  reafon  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  exert  any 
eife^  towards  occafioning  a  calcareous  difpofition  in  the  fluids. 
Our  anther’s  remark  pn  this  Aibj?^,  therefore,  ia  not  juftified 
hy  experience, 

Notwithftanding  the  author’s  theory  concerning  the  im*? 
fnediate  caufe  of  the  gout  be  liable  to  great  obje&ions,  the 
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both  of  this  difordcr  and  the  gravel,  will  meet. with  the  appro-* 
bation  of  all  who  are  converfant  in  pradice.  It  is,  however^ 
not  particularly  adapted  to  thefe  two  difeafes,  but  to  chronical 
complaints  in  general,  and  to  the  ftatc  of  moft  convalefcents. 

The  author  of  this  treatHe,  like  fcveral  who  have  preceded 
him  on  the  fame  fubjeil,  difeovers  conAderable  ingenuity* 
With  materials  drawn  from  the  different  fources  of  experience 
and  imagination,  he  has  crefted  a  fyftcm  which  may  appear  to 
be  well  compa£ted  in  all  its  parts ;  he  has  arrayed  it  with  a 
plaufibility  that  counterfeits  the  luftre  of  true  fcience;  and  he 
has  even  bended  to  its  fupport  the  whole  Juvantia  and  Loodentia 
of  medicine ;  but  the  hypothefis  on  which  it  refts  is  deftitute 
of  folid  foundation  in  poyiiology^  and  the  vifionary  fabric  muft 


Art.  IV.  Poems ^  by  Mr,  Gray,  A  New  Edition,  Small  8vo.  4s*  3d* 
boards.  Large  paper,  7s.  6d.  boards.  Murray,  London,  1786* 

this  elegant  edition  of  Gray’s  poems,  already  well 
'  known  to  the  public,  the  editor  informs  us,  that  fomo 
**  articles  arc  added  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
^  edition  of  the  author’s  works.  The  plates  are  engraved,  at 
a  confiderable  expence,  from  original  defigns ;  and  four  mw 
^  platis  have  been  defigned  and  engraved  for  this  edition.’* 
Mr.  Murray  feems  to  inherit  the  fpirit  of  bis  predeceflbrf 
Mr.  Sandby  \  and  No.  32,  Fleet-ffreet,  is  ftill  di(linguilhecl 
by  publications  where  the  fifter  arts  of  .poetry  and  defign  are 
united*.  Of  the  new  plates,  the  frontifpiece  is  confpicuoufly 
excellent  ;  itis  at  once  a  fpirited  and  delicate  performance,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  needle  of  <he  artift,  Mr.  Sherwin. '  To 
him,  indeed,  may  be  applied,  with  much  more  juftice  than 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  following  lines  of  Gray ; 

In  filent  gaze  the  tunefal  choir  among, 

Half-pleas'd,  half-bluihing,  let  the  mufe  admire, 

**  While”  Sherwin  **  leads  her  fifter  art  along, 

**  And  bids  the  pencil  anfwer  to  the  lyre.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
poems ;  their  fuperior  merit  has  been  long  iince  determined. 


*  Mr.  Sandby  many  years  ago,  in  conjunQion  with  the  Knap- 
h)ns,*  publtlhed  ornamented  editions  of  Virgil,  Terence,  &c.  t  and 
Mr.  Morray,  befides  the  prefenc  work,  has  given  to  the  public  a 
h^utiful  edition  of  Thomson’s  Seafons,  which  docs  honour  both  to 
him  and  (he  artifis  he  employed. 
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It  remains  only  to  fay  of  this  edition,  that  it  contains  every 
poem  of  the  writer  which  poflefles  pre-eminent  excellency  ;  the 
whole  of  that  ftable.  foundation  on  which  he  meant  to  build 
his  fame.  The  poet  alone  appears,  the  man  is  not  fecn,  at 
lead  only  at  that  diftance,  and  under  that  guife,  in  which  he 
chofe  to  meet  the  public  eye— as  the  moral,  (erttimental,  and 
melancholy  Grs^y.  The  editor  fqeks  not  to 

— *•  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.'* 

.  .  ‘  •  .  ■ 

Had  it’been  his  intention  to  profit  by  the  unbounded  curiofity 
of  the  public  for  trifling  anecdote,  and  unedited  verfes,,  how- 
over  unworthy  of  thp  author,  we  are  certain  he  might  have 
confiderably  increafed  the  fize  of  his  volume  with  much  of 
both  \  of  which  no  part  is. to,  h^  met  with  in  Mr.  Mafon^s  bulky 
compilation.  This  the  editor  has  avoided,  we  think,  judici- 
oufly.  Perhaps  he  has  profited  by  the  error  of  his  precurfor;  as 
there  are  undoubtedly  in  Mr.  Mafon’s  voluminous  edition  much 
unimportant  correfpondence,  many  petulant  and  falfe  criticifms, 
and  fome  poetry  that  ought  to  haye  been  configned  to  oblivion. 
How  would  the  fenfibility  of  his  irritable  bard  fufl'er,  could 
he  now  fee  all  his  unguarded  expreflions,  his  flippancies,  and 
every  flight  effufion  of  an  idle  hour,  thus  handed  down  to 
pofterityl' 


Art.'V.  Sermons^  by  Samuel  Charters ^  Minijler  of  Wilton,  8  VO.  6s. 

Dickfon,  Edinburgh ;  ’  Cadell,  London ;  1786. 

OOMPLfAINTS  concerning  the  progrefs  of  infidelity  and 
irreligion  have  been  indulged  and  believed  in  all  ages,  but 
never  more  than  at  prefent.  While  the  Chriftian  is  alarmed 
at  the  fympmqis  of  degeneracy,  of  which  he  is  a  melancholy 
witnefs,  and  fears  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  i^e  u'ill 
hardly  find  faith  in  the  earthy  the  Infidel  rejoices  in  the  happy 
omens  of  the  down fal  of  iuperftition,  and  every  loipi  of  our 
holy  faith,  by  the  progrefs  of  fceptical  philofophy,  Nothing 
can  be  weaker  than  the  defpondency  of  the  one  party,  except 
^he  triumph  of  the  other.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  at  the 
l)Ottom  of  human  nature,  it  is  religion.  A  b?mg  who  lives  ii> 
^  ftatc  of  darknefs  and  uncertainty  ;  who  finds  that  no  human 
fopfolation  can  alleviate  the  evils  of  life ;  who  hopes,  and 
fears,,  and  trembles  at  the  approach  of  diflblution  ;  w^iU  be  led, 
fcy  the  Ipw  of  his  nature,  to  look  up  to  an  Almighty  Pdwer 
protefSipn  in  .the  prefent  life,  and  for  happinefs  in  the  fu- 
While  men  contipup  as  they  are ;  to  unite  in  focicty  ;  to 
frofii  fenl^biiity  and  nation,  fropa  hope  pnd  ffar  j  to 
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from  mifery,  and  to  court  happinefs ;  fo  long  wc  may  prediiJ, 
without  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  religion,  as  an  eflential 
part  of  our  nature,  will,  in  a‘  greater  or  lefs  degree,  keep  its 
hold  of  the  mind. 

The  fuccefs,  which  books  of  practical  theology  have  had  of 
late,  is  a  ftriking  proof  that  religious  fubjciSfs  are  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  age.  Dr.  Blair^s  fermons  were  the  firft  that 
acquired  the  full  run  of  public  applaufe.  They  have  been 
tranflated  into  moft  of  the  modern  languages ;  are  numbered 
among  the  clal&cs  of  the  Englifli  tongue ;  and  have  completely 
fulfilled  the  elegant  prediftion,  which  was  early  made  concern¬ 
ing  them,  that  they  would  foon  occupy  their  place  in  the 
clofcts  of  all  the  pious,  and  the  libraries  of  all  the  polite/* 
3ince  that  time,  other  colleftions  have  been  well  received  by 
the  world  5  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  the  volume  before  us, 
when  its  merit  is  known,  will  defervedly  become  a  favourite 
of  the  public.  *  .  v 

‘  The  fafhionable  reader,  who  expefts  the  ornaments  of  mo¬ 
dern  comppfition,  an  elegant  flow  of  declamation,  and  rheto¬ 
rical  figures  and  flqwers,  in  difeourfes  of  this  nature,  will  be 
difappointed  in  the  fermons  of  Mr.  Charters.  He  will  find 
nothing  here  to  court  the  fancy,  or  to  charm  the  ear.  The 
charafteriflics  of  our  author  are  ferifibility,  ferioufnefs*,  fim- 
plicity.  He  enters  on  his  fubje£t  at  once,  without  attempting 
^0  reconamend  it  to  the  reader ;  trufting  to  the  importance  of 
bis.  thoughts,  he  is  parfimonious  of  his  words  ;  and  pours  the 
Veras  voces  peSfore  ab  imo  with  a  noble  negleft  of  artificial  de¬ 
corations.  He  often  juft  ftarts  an  image  for  the  reader  to  pur- 
fue  in  his  own  mind  ;'  and  hints" an  idea"which  may  lead  to  a 
fpeculation.  The  fain  penfeVy  and  the  faire  fentiry  are  happily 
exemplified. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  uncommon  and  ftriking  fermons,  we: 
fliall  give  an  extract  from  the  firft,  on  Job  vii.  16.  “  7  would 
not  live  alwa^ a  fubjedl  which  has  often  occurred  to  every 
perfon  that  thinks  and  feels ;  to  every  philofopher,  and  every 
Chriftian. 

^  •  III.  Wc  are  led  to  this  from  the  nature  of  human  enjoyments. 

Human  enjoyments,  indeed,  there  are ;  nor  does  our  Father  grant 
them  with  a  fparing  hand ;  for  he  remembers  that  we  arc  duft.  In 
infancy  agreeable  fenfations  fpring  from  nourifhment  and  care.  In 
the  days  of  our  youth  every  thing  that  is  new,  or  beautiful,  or 
pea%  delights  the  imagination.  As  we  advance  in  life,  aifedion, 
nnd  friendlhip,  and  love,  are  fources  of  peculiar  and  fweet  enjoy- 
tnent|  it  is  enhanced  by  hope,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  evil  to 
come..  Employments  which  call  forth  our  powers  to  excrcifej  mo^- 
whi<^  purchafeth  all  things  ;  and  a  good  name  ;  are  the  com¬ 
forts  of  riper  years.  Many  of  us  know  from  experience  that  they 
Vt  fluduating,  and  that  memory  of  our  early  joys  is  all  of  them 
‘  . .  that 
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that  remami.  There  b,  indeed,  a  melancholy  pleaAire  in  remem* 
Lering  them.  The  old  love  to  talk  of  former  days,  and  to  tell  ui 
they  were  better  than  thefe :  there  is  a  predilcAion  for  the  fcenes  of 
childhood  and  yputh  ;  they  recal  the  fmiling  countenance,  and  the 
carelefs  heart:  our  early  inends  are  endeared  by  many  pleafing  re. 
snembrancea ;  the  moarnful  remembrance  of  a  £rft  love,  long  ago  in 
the  dull,  is  preferr^  to  any  prefent  pleaTure.  In  old  age  the  fenfes, 
decay,  the  memory  faib,  the  fire  of  imagination  is  extinguilhed; 
every  year  invades  fome  faculty  |  we  are  at  beft  fopportable  to  our 
friends,  and  at  lait  a  burden.  The  fources  of  enjoyment  are  gra 
dually  dried  up ;  to  /hue  alway  would  be  to  furvive  them  all, 

*  Human  enjoyments  npt  only  fade  and  decay ;  ch^y  are  often 
blafted  in  the  bud  or  the  bloflbm.  The  mofi  of  men  have  met 
with  difappointment  in  the  purfuit  of  iome  favourite  objed  of  de 
fire.  We  feldom  live  long  without  fomething  to  allay  our  happi. 
Bcfs ;  to  tell  us  we  are.*  men,  and  that  man  b  born  to  trouble. 
Job*s  fad  and  fudden  reverfe  c{  fortune  is  a  remembrancer  to  the 
happy, 

*  Befide  the  real  difappointments^and  evils  of  life,  there  are  ima* 

£*Dary  evils.  Some  have  hours  of  deep  and  awful  melancholy. 

arknefs  overfpreads  the  foul.  All  earthly  enjoyments  lofe  their  re- 
lifh.  The  ordinary  cares  of  life  are  a  burden ;  even  friends  dif 
pleafe.  There  is  an  appetite  for  retirement,  for  the  lodging*place  of 
a  way.faring  man  in  the  wildernefs ;  to  fit  alone,  and  liften  to  the 
howling  wind,  and  fee  the  leaves  falling,  and  mufe  on  the  end  of 
man.  With  difficulty  we  are  dragged  to  the  duties  of  life,  and 
fulfil  as  an  hireling  our  day:  The  foul  is  ftruggling  to  break  through 
the  mifi  of  human  things,  to  know  their  emptinefs,  to  know  itfelf, 
to  know  its  large  capacity  for  bappinefs,  which  God  alone  can 
fill. 

‘  There  is  a  time  of  life,  with  every  thinking  perfon,  when  he 
looks  no  more  forward  to  worldly  objects  of  defire  ;  when  he  leaves 
thefe  things  behind,  and  meditates  the  evening  of  his  day.  **  Age/* 
faid  a  pious  old  man,  age  is  the  mofi  bufy  period  of  human  lifet 
but  its  tranfadUons  are  not  with  men.**  Commune  with  your  own 
heart  on  the  dangers  you  have  efcaped,  and  the  duties  you  have 
fulfilled.  The  feafon  of  inexperience  and  paflion  is  pafl;  thank 
God  if  it  hat  pafi  with  innocence.  Think  on  the  mercies  of  fo 
long  a  life,  and  take  up  fongs  of  pralfe.  Cultivate  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  faith,  and  hope,  and  love.  Thefe  flourifh  in  the  winter 
of  life ;  they  arc  rooted  in  the  foul ;  and  the  decay  of  thefe  bo¬ 
dies,  and  the  diffolution  of  this  world,  cannot  deftroy  them  ;  they 
lhall  foon  be  tranfplanted  into  the  garden  of  God,  and  watered  with 
the  river  of  pleaiure,  and  fpring  up  into  eternal  life  Every  root 
of  bittefnefs  ihall  then  be  plucked  up,  and  no  enemy  lhall  fow  his 
tares  any  more.* 

^  The  death  of  friends  makes  us  fay  with  Job,  1  would  not  H'vi 
0hvqjf. 

*  Friendlhip  Iweetens  life ;  but  the  courfe  of  human  affeftion  is 
often  interrupted,  is  often  varied,  is  often  embittered.  la  your  fa* 

Ifier's  houfe  the  heart  is  ^t  cafe  a  little  #  it  flows  out  in  pure  and 
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fvctt  affefUon  to  your  parents ;  happy  in  their  love"  and  protec* 
tion,  free  from  pain  and  gcllt,  and  the  thought  of  to-morrow»  yoa 
give  yourfilf  to  joy,  and  think  it  is  good  to  be  here.  The  death 
of  a  parent  is  often  the  firft  fad  (Iroke.  I'he  bright  feene  vanifhes. 
Pleafure  is  (hut  out.  Your,  firfl  forrow  b  a  facred  feafon;  facred 
to  afTeftibnate  remembrance,  to  devout  refignation,  to  the  faith  of 
immortality.  Sober  thoughts  revolve  bn  the  part  you  have  to  aft,; 
In  returning  to  the  world,  you  feel  }'Ourrelf  a  ilranger,  and  caft 
your  cares  on  God,  and  think  of  heaven  ns  your  Father's  houfe. 

<  Youth  feldom  pafles  without  the  death  of  a  young  friend.  Death 
is  brought  near;  for  we  grew  up  together.  •  Many  pleafing  hopes 
are  laid  in  dqft.  From  the  grave  of  a  friend  even  the  path  of  vir* 
tue  ^pears  dark  and  lonely. 

*  The  happieft  union  on  earth  muft  be  diflblved,  and  the  love  of  lifii 
difiblves  with  it. 

■  Parents  often  forvive  their  children,  and  refufe  to  be  comforted 
becaufe  they  are  not. 

*  A  beautiful  view  of  Providence  opens.  That  which  conftitutes 
our  greateft  felicity  on  earth,  makes  us  mod  willing  to  depart.  The 
friends  of  our  youth  have  failed.  Such  friendlbips  are  not  fdrmed 
any  more.  Affeftion  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  world  of  fpirits. 
We  are  (Irangers  who  havefojourned  long  in  a  foreign  land,  and  have 
the  near  profpeft  of  returning  home.  The  hour  of  departure  rifeson 
the  foul ;  for  we  are  going  to  a  land  peopled  with  our  fathq-s,  and 
our  kindred,  and  the  friends  of  our  youth.  The  heart  fwells  at 
times  with  the  fadly  pleafing  remembrance  of  the  dead.  *  Awake 
and  fing,  ye  that  fleep  in  duft,  your  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs.'  At 
times  we  overpais  by  faith  the  bounds  of  mortality,  and  penetrate 
within  the  veil.  Our  fpirits  mingle_with  thein.' 

From  this  fpecimeti,  to  which  the  ftrain  of  the  fubfequent 
fermons  corr^fponds,  the  reader  will  fee  that  he  is  not  to  ex« 
pefti  in  thefe  difeourfes,  that  fafliionable  fing-fong  divinity 
which  ftrews  the  path  to  Paradife  with  the  unhallowed  and 
forbidden  flowers  of  guilty  pleafure ;  none  of  thofe 

Light  quirks  of  mulic,  broken  and  uneven, 

.lliat  make  the  foul  dance  on  a  jig  to  Heaven. 

Religion  infers  the  moft  ferious  cbnfideration ;  and  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  accommodate  its  facred  laws,  to  the  taftc  of  a  corrupted 
JUid  frivolous  age,  dilhonour  its  author  and  degrade  its  tendency. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  temple  and  a  theatre ;  between 
the  giddy  nofturnal  illumination  that  expires  in  darknefs  and 
difgufl-,  and  the  chaft^  beam  of  morning  that  brightens  to  the 
perfeft  day. 

The  laft  fermon  is  written  by  a  friend  of  the  author,  the 
Rev.  Mr*  Somerville,  of  Jedburgh.  Thefubje<ft  is  taken  from 
I  Cor.  XV,  and  29,  a  text  which  has  puzzled  commentators  in 
«very  age,  Mr.  Somerville’s  explication  of  it  is  ingenious, 
Vid  IninrovcfoeQt  of  tbo  fermon  rery^  eloc^uent. 

Ap.T.  VI* 
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Art.  VI.  Medical  Cautions ^  for  the  Confideratlon  of  Invalids^* more 
ej^cially  nxiho  refort  to  Bath,  By  James  Makittrick  Adair ^  Jlf, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society ^  and  Fellon^v  of  the  College  of 
Phyfieians^  Edinburgh,  Publi/hsd  for  the  Benefit  of  the  General  Hoffu 
tal  at  Bath.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Dodfley. - 


T^R.  Adair  is  a  phyfician  at  Bath,  and  appears  to  be  a  fenfible. 


difpaflionate  man.  By  his  own  account  he  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  life;  and  having  acquired  a  comfortable  independence, 
by  a  prailice  of  forty  years,  he  thought  he  couJd  not  make  a 
more  grateful  return  than  by  a  treatife  of  this  kind,  by  way  of 
'  compenfation  for  the.many  profejjional  errors  he  muft  necellarily 
have  committed. 

The  fubjedfs  here  difeuffed  are  faftilonable  diferders;  forex- 
ample,  hyps,  nerves  and  bile  ;  the  dangerous  eft’edls  of  over¬ 
crowded  rooms,  regimen,  diet,  refidence,  or  place  of  habita¬ 
tion,  cloathing,  exercife,  reft,  regulation  of  the  paffions,  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mineral  waters  and  fea -bathing; 
alfo  obfervations  on  quackery  and  lady  dodlors;  and  an  ap|  en- 
idix,  containing  a  table  of  the  relative  digeftibility  of  foods,  with 
explanatory  remark^s.  .  ' 

:  In  hiselTay  on  fafhionablediforders  and  ncclious  air,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  counteradk  the  imprellion  of  ftrong  prejudice 
and  rooted  habit,  by  fimple  fadfs  and  plain  reafoning;  and  with 
pleafantry,  according  to  Horace,  has  taken  fome  pains  to 
laucrh  the  world  out  of  them. 

‘‘  On  declaring,”  he  fays,  ‘‘  to  one  of  his  brethren,  a  man 
of  humour,  at  Bath,  that  he  was  determined  to  write  a  bitter 
philippic  againft  routs,  as  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
company,  from  the  noxious  air  in  over-crowded  rooms,  he 
archly  replied,  let  them  alone,  Dodlor  ;  how  elfe  could  twenty 
fix  phyficians  fubfift  in  this  place  ?” 

His  obfervations  on  regimen,  he  tells  us,  are  the  rcfult  of 
long  experience  :  under  this  head,  the  fubjedfs  he  treats  on  are 
diet,  quality  of  our  foods,  drinks,  diet  of  invalids,  fruits,  ftrong 
drinks,  and  diet  accommodated  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  On 
'  the  article  of  diet,  wc  have  the  following  remarks. 

Gluttony  is  fo  fordid  and  fo  ungentlemanly  a  vice,  that 
‘‘  it  would  be  a  grofs  affront  to  fuppofe  any  man  above  the 
degree  of  a  porter  to  be  capable  of  it :  and  yet  I  fufpecl  that 
there  are  few  j>crfons  in  tolerable  health,  who  do  not  more 
‘‘  or  Icfs  exceed  at  dinner.  One  reafon  of  this  is,  the  fafbion- 
able  irregularity  of  our  meals  ;  the  interval  between  bieaktaft 
and  dinner  being  fo  great,  that  we  are  induced  by  a  keen  ap- 
“  petite  to  fwallow  the  fiift  part  of  the  meal  without  its  being 
mafticated  and  blended  with  the  faliva  in  the  mouth ;  a  cir- 
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^  cumftance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  labour  of  the  ftomach 
“  in  the  work  of  digeftion,” 

‘‘  Another  circumftance,  which  induces  us  to  exceed  in 
quantity,  is  variety  of  diflies  ';  and,  as  people  of  fortune  are 
‘‘  frequently  epicures fome  degree ^  they  can  rarely  rclift  the 
“  temptation  of  rafting  moft  of  the  diflies  at  table :  to  avoid 
this  temptation,  it  were  better,  if  we  were  contented  with 
one  difli  of  meat,  plainly  drefled,  and  threw  our  fevers  and 
“  gouts  to  the  poor.’’ 

It  has  been  a  queftlon  much  agitated,  whether  fupper  is  or 
is  not  a  wholefome  meal  ;  but  its  being  fo  depends  upon 
circumftances.  The  laborious  ploughman  indulges,  with 
“  impunity,  in  a  plentiful  fupper;  but  perfons  of  fortune,  unlefs  ‘ 
they  ufe  more  exercife  then  they  generally  ‘  do,  experience 
inconvenience  from  a  heavy  fupper.  This  inconvenience 
does  not  proceed  from  fupper  being  lefs  wholefome  than 
dinner,  but  becaufe  none  but  the  laborious  can  ^bear  two 
full  meals  of  animal  food  in  one  day,” 

Under  the  article  of  drinks^  he  fays  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  rum  or  brandy  is  moft  wholefome,  but  in  his  opinion 
the  diftindlion  and  difpute  is  futile  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  tea  and 
coffee,  as  he  feems  to  differ  from  other  writers,  we  think  it 
neceffary  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  he  advances  on  the 
fubjedl. 

“  I  am  from  long  and  attentive  experience  inclined  to  be- 
lleve,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  that  the  opulent  are  leaft  injured  by  the 
“  ufe  of  either,  whilft  tea  is  much  more  injurous  to  the  poor. 
“  The  reafon  (eems  to  be,  that,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  food  • 
of  the  laborious  and  indigent  is  vegetable,  which  affords  a 
“  much  fmaller  proportion  of  nouriftiment  than  animal'  food, 
“  and  is  much  lels  permanent  and  invigorating,  efpecially  to 
“  the  ftomach  ;  fo  tea  has,  from  its  nature,  a  peculiar  power, 
by  its  a£lion  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  to  enfeeble  not 
only  that  organ,  but  the  whole  body  :  hence  we  find  that 
tremor  and  other  nervous  fymptoms  are  often  brought  on  by 
‘‘  an  intemperate  ufe  of  tea  and  coffee :  this  effedf  may  be  ii| 
fome  degree  obviated,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  adding  a 
“  confiderable  portion  of  fugar  and  cream,  which,  being  more 
oily,  is  preferable  to  milk,  *  This  obfervation  relates  only  to 
perfons  in  vigorous  health,  and  not  to  fedentary  people,  who 
in  fome  meafure  may  be  ranked  with  invalids  :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  perfons  who  indulge  in  a  plentiful' ufe  of  ani^ 
mal  food  and  ftrong  drink,  aie  fo  far  from  being  incommoded 
either  by  coffee  or  tea,  that  they  often  qualify  and  are  quali¬ 
fied  by  thefe  beverages  ;  infomuch  as  they  partly  counteraft 
“  the  ftimulating  eftedls  of  the  foods  and  drinks;  that  if  thefe 
“  or  any  other  articles  of  food  difagree,  they  fhould  be  given 
“  up.” 
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Were  we  to  give  our  readers  one  tenth  part  of  Ae  iifeful 
and  pertinent  obfervations  to  be  met  with  in  this  volume,  wc 
ihouid  have  room  for  little  elfe.  He,  by  no  means,  would 
have  invalids,  a  fedentary  people^  drink  much  tea  or  coiFecj 
without  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cream  and  bread  and  butter. 
He  differs  with  Dr.  Cadogan  as  to  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  half-raw  meals,  and  the  total  prohibition  of  falted  meat  and 
pickles,  having  known  that  a  fmail  proportion  of  ham,  tongue, 
iic.  has  reftored  even  the  appetite  of  invalids,  who  could  not 
digefttbe  infipid  foods  in  the  fmalleft  quantities*-* 

Under  the  head  of  regimen,  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the 
gout,  which,  be  is  of  opinionj^  when  inveterate,  has  never 
yielded  to  any  of  the  advertifed  noftrums,  but  to  a  change  of 
diet}  and  he  produces  fome  inftances  to  corroborate  this  alFer- 
tion,  where  old  gouty  habits  have  been  perfe£ily  eradicated  by 
abftemious  living,  and  refraining  from  animal  food. 

He  enters  but  llightly  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  mineral 
waters  or  fea-bathing,  only  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  and  brings 
inftances  to  prove  it,  that  no  one  (hould  drink  fuch  waters,  or 
bathe  in  Ae  fea,  but  under  the  directions  of  the  phyftcians  of 
the  place.  At  Bath  he  advifes  this  particularly,  (and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  great  friend  to  the  place)  from  many  bad  effe<^s 
that  have  arifen  from  not  doing  it. 

In  his  Effay  on  Quackery,  he  is  very  fevere ;  fays,  he  has  for 
many  years  taken  much  pains  to  deteift  the  ignorance  and 
knavery  of  our  celebrated  noftrum-mongers,  and  to  difeover 
the  nature  and  compofition  of  their  remedies.  He  alTures  us 
that  ^at'd  was  a  footman ;  Rod  and  IVclker  were  porters ; 
Grahatrtt  a  mountebank ;  Meyerfieck^  a  rough-rider  to  a  riding 
houfe  in  London  ;  Turlin^orty  a  broken  mafter  of  a  Aip ;  Dr, 
Freeman^  a  journeyman  blackfmith  ;  and  others  were  weavers 
and  coblers.  And,  as  to  their  medicines,  he  fays,  All  thofe 
**  of  Ward,  except  his  pafte,  which  is  an  abfurd  compofition, 
had  long  been  in  regular  prance  before  he  adopted  them.” 
**  T.wrlirtptnC s  baljam  is  the  Traumatic  balfam  of  the  Aopsj 
Kertm*s  drops  are  a  difguifed  folution  of  Ae  fublimate 
mercury  j  Daffy's  elixir  is  tinflure  of  fena ;  AnderfotCs  pills 
are  aloes,  with  oil  of  anifeed  ;  Speedimari s  pillsy  extrarft  of 
chamomile,  aloes,  and  one  or  two  oAer  trifling  ingredients ; 
Stoughton's  dropSy  the  ftomatic  tiri^ure  of  the  Apps ;  Goffrey's 
Cordialf  an  infiifion  of  fafafras,  fyrop,  and  opium  f  Beaum 
de  Vie  confifts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  liquorice  juice,  to  difguife  the  other  in- 
grraients ;  and  Pou^e  unique  is  a  combination  of  mercury 
and  antimony.  In  Aort,  there  is  none  of  tHefe  noftrums, 
(a  few  trifling  tindures  of  vegetables,  thofe  of  HiU  particu¬ 
larly,  excepted)  but  what  are  compofitions  of  mercury, 
antimony,  or  opium.” 

“  Jamci't 
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Blanchard’s  fourth  Vopgt,  35» 

**  Jame^s  powder  was  known,  and  adminiftered  in  this 
«  country,  120  years  ago,  but  fell  into  difufc,  and  was  again 
**  revived  as  Cornaehine's  powder  about  the  year  1 746.  Baron 
«  Scbwanbergy  a  needy  adventurer,  communicated  the  pre> 
“  fcriprion  to  JameSy  then  as  needy  and  obfcure  as  himfelf,  on 
**  conditions  of  partnerlhip,  which  James  tried  to  evade,  and 
was  profecuted  for  the  fame.”  In  a  word,  he  defines  a 
quack  to  be  a  “  pretender  to  knowledge  of  which  he  is  not 
poffelTed ;  and  a  vender  of  noftrums,  the  powers  of  which  he 
**  does  not  underifand.  In  fliort,  a  fwindler  and  a  knave  in 
“  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  word.” 

After  fpeaking  thus  feverely  pf  empirics,  he  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  learning,  abilities,  and  qualifications  necelTary  to  coiv- 
ilitute  a  phyfician;  and  next  proceeds  to  cenfure  the  lady 
dudors  or  lady  bountifuls  of  the  age,'  which  he  does  with  fome 
humour  and  truth ;  (hews  how  dangerous  it  is  for  them,  in 
many  cafes,  to  meddle  with  things  beyond  their  knowledge  to 
judge  of}  and  earneftly  recommends  to  their  confideration  whether, 
in  venturing  to  perform  the  duties  and  offices  of  the  phyfician, 
“  they  are  net  in  danger  of  incurring  a  breath  of  the  fixth  com- 
“  maudmenty 

Upon  the  whole,  however  Dr.  Adair  may  differ  from  others 
of  his  profeffion,  and  though  fome  of  his  do£frine,  like  that 
of  Dr.  Cadogan’s,  may  be  fanciful  and  more  grounded  in 
imagination  than'  true  principle,  we  think  the  reader  wiU 
profit  by  the  perufal,.  and  will  find  himfelf  agreeably  enter¬ 
tained.  "  ■  ■  ‘ 


AriT.  VII.  Journal  and  Certificates  on  the  fourth  Ftyagt  of  Mr, 
Blanchard,  vtho  afetndedfirom  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  at  Cbeifimf 
the  ibth  of  OBoher,  1784.  and  continued  hit  Voyage  to  Rumfey,  im 
Ban^Jhirt.  4to.  2S.  6d,  Elmfley.  , 

t  <  r  I  • 

^HE  public  is  too  well  acquainted  with  this  voyage  of 
^  Mr. 'Blanchard,  to  need  any  further  account  of  it.  He 
here  u'elates 'every  circumftance  of  his  afeent  and  defeent^ 
at  different  times,  during  the  courfe  of  his  progtefs;  the 
fingulaf  fenfations  he  felt  at  certain  elevations ;  the  magnificent 
profpe<Sts  he  was'  an  eye  witnefs  of;  the  acclamations  with 
which  he  was  honoured  from  the  feveral  towns  he  paiTed  over, 
and  the  welcome  reception  he  met  with  from  the  people  on  hia 
alighting.'  ^  As  it  will  afford  matter  of  fpeculation  to  the 
philofophic  reader,  we  will  gratify  him  with  Mr^  Blanchard’s 
account  of  the  inutility  of  the  mariner’s  conxpafs,  at  his  greateft 
elevation  from  the  earth,  which  be  fuppofes  to  have  been  about 
feet  perpendicular. 


Blanchard^s  fourth  Voyage. 

*  Elevated,  fays  he,  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  height,  my  compafs 
underwent  no  apparent  variation.  As  I  now  perceived  nothing  but 
the  heavens,  and  was  equally  ignorant  where  I  was,  and  whither  I 
was  going,  I  fufFered  myfelf  to  be  carried  away,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds,  without  making  the  leaft  attempt  to  refilt  The  obfervations, 
relative  to  the  eflential  immobility  of  the  needle,  and  the  apparent  im¬ 
mobility  of  an  Aeroftat,  who  is  borne  along  the  current  of  the  air, 

*  convinced  me  that,  when  he  has  loft  fight  of  the  earth,  and  has  no 
longer  any  vifible  points  of  comparifon,  the  compafs  becomes  totally 
ufelefs,  for  the  traveller  may  be  carried  rapidly  or  flowly  by  the  wind, 
in  all  poftible  diredUons,  without  any  variation  of  the  needle,  and 
without  perceiving  any  change  in  his  fituation,  fincelie  may  advance, 
retreat,  or  move  obliquely,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  tendency  of 
the  balloon  during  each  of  thefe  motions.  The  compafs,  therefore, 
can  be  no  further  ufeful  than  where  we  are  enabled  to  tbmparc  the 
direAion  of  the  needle  with  terreftrial  objefls  ;  and  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  way  we  are  making,  by  obferving  the  earth,  which  then  appears 

'  as  retiring  on  one  fide,  and  gives  certain  data  refpeding  the  courfe  we 
purfue.  . 

*  At  fea,  the  direflion  of  the  courfe  is  determined  by  the  angle 
made  by  the  needle  with  the  keel  of  the  (hip  ;  but  in  the  exalted 
regions  of  the  air,  there  are  no  poftible  determined  points,  unlefs  one 
be  within  view  of  the  earth.  The  compafs  will  always  want  an  angle 
of  comparifon,  when  an  Aeroftat  is  above  the  clouds.* 

With  fubmiffion  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  we  do  not  think  he  has 
properly  explained  himfelf  here,  or  his  tranflator  has  not  done 
juftice  to  his  account.  He  fhould  have  faid,  without  any 
apparent  variations  ;  for  the  needle  might  change  its  diredlion 
without  his  being  fenfible  of  fuch  change  ;  for  admit  the  needle 
pointed  to  the  north,  and  he  was  going  dircdlly  fouthward,  not 
being  fenfible  of  the  diredtion  he  was  going  in,  for  want  of 
fome  objedl  of  comparifon,  he  might  conceive  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  on  as  the  needle  pointed,  though,  in  faft,  he  was  carried 
the  contrary  way.  So  far,  indeed,  the  cpmpafs  is  ufelefs, 
when  out  of  fight  of  the  earth  ;  as,  had  he  been  able  to  have 
diredled  his  courfe,  he  would  never  have  known  whether  he 
was  right  or  not.  Neither  is  he  able  to  fay,  with  ceriaint^**, 
whether,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  earth,  the  needle  might 
not  have  loft  its  magnetic  power  in  the  cold  atmofphere,;  for 
that  its  polar  tendency  is  influenced  by  cold  is  well  known. 
Ellis,  in  his  voyage  to.Hudfon’s  Bay,  found,  in  the  latitude 
of  62®  north,  that,  on  failing  through  the  ice,  the  needles  oi 
his  compaflfes  loft  their  magnetic  qualities,  Ibme  adling  in  one 
dire<3ion,  fome  in  another,  and  not  conftanc  to  any.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  retouching  them  with  an 
artificial  magnet,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Now,  this  he  al- 
cribed  to  the  cold,  by  contradting  the  pores  of  the  needle,  for 
it  was  immediately  remedied  by  carrying  the'  compafs  into  a 
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Theodojius  and  Arabella  \  a  Novel. 


warm  place.  Why  might  not  then  the  fame  cold nefs  operate 
upon  the  needle  in  that  region  of  the  air,  in  which  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard  was  elevated ;  for,  fays  he,  the  cold  I  felt  in  this  lofty 
region  became  intolerable  5  or  the  rarity  of  the  air,  or  the 
diftance  of  .  the  needle  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  might 
operate  fo  upon  it  as  to  cfTedl  its  magnetic  qualities.  Therefore 
it  appears  as  impoffible  for  him  to  afeertain,  whether  its  polar 
influence  continued  true  or  not.— It  'is  fufficient  for  an  Aeroftat 
to  know,  that  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  earth  it  was  ufelefs. 
Should  balloons  at  any  time  be  rendered  ufeful,  we  prefume  it 
never  will  be  necelTary  to  foar  to  fuch  a  prodigious  height, 
where  the  compafs  cannot  be  made  ufe  of. 

Mr;  Blanchard’s  account  is  certainly  entertaining  and  curi¬ 
ous  ;  and  he  has  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  the  manner  of 
Ailing  his  balloon  with  inflammable  air* 


Art.  VIII.  7heodo/tus  and  Arabella^  a  No*ve!f  in  a  Series  of  Lettersl 
By  the  late  Mr 5^  Hatnfden  Pye.  2  vols.  izmo.  5s.  Lane. 

^HIS  novel  is  rather  of  the  narrative  kind,  almoft  devoid  of 
fable,  epifoJe,  and  charader;  but  yet  fenfibly  penned,* 
fliort  and  concife,  and  far  from  being  ted ioufly  fpun  out.  It  is 
free  frojn  that  fulfome  afFefted.  language  with  which  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  modern  novels  is  filled,  and  is  dictated  with  a  degree 
of  plainnefs  and  fincerity  that  muft  pleafe. 

The.ftory  is  that  of  a  young  couple,  Theodolius  and  Ara¬ 
bella,  bred  up  from  'children  irl  the  notion  of  their  being 
brother  and  fifter,  to  keep  them  from  encouraging  an  improper 
attachment.  It  does  not  however  prevent  it;  though,  from  the  ' 
fuppofed  tie  of  confanguinity,  they  endeavour  to  conceal  it 
from  each  other.  Arabella  is* married,  and  with  Theodofius’s 
confent;  but  the  inward  flame  deftroys  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
it  goes  near  to  break  his  heart:  and  when  they  are  made  ac¬ 
quainted  that  they  are  only  brother’s  children,  it  afFcils  them 
Wh  very  fenfibly  ;  as,  had  they  known  it  a  little  fooner,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  fummit  of  their  wiflies,  and  been  clofer 
tinited.  An  accident  however  foon  after  happens,  that  puts  them 
both  at  their  eafe.  Arabella’s  hufband  falls  in  a  duel.  She  is 
again  at  liberty,  and  gives  her  hand  to  Theodofius. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  young  lady  to  Theodofius, 
with  whom  (he  is  in  love,  under  an  idea  that  his  modefty  and** 
flender  fortune  checked  a  propofal  from  him,  is  fo  judicioufly. 
written,  that  we  have  tranferibed  it,  from  an  opinion  that  it 
muft  rccoryimpnd  the'wprk, 

‘SIR,*. 

The  fubjeft  on  which  I  am  to  addrefs  you  is  of  fo  very  extraordi- 
a  nature,  that  1  fcarcc  know  in  what  words  to  clothe  it.  Yet 
^G.  Rev.  Vol.  VI.  May  1786.  Z  why 
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why  (hould  I  hefitate  ?— *If  to  didinguilh  merit,  arid  to  value  it  as  i| 
deferv'CSy  be  a  crime,  I  am  indeed  highly  criminal  ;  but  as  I  (land 
acquitted  by  my  own  confcicnce,  (that  fevcrell  oi  judges)  I  doubt  not 
but  I  (hall  be  fo  by  him,  whofe  opinion  is  of  the  greateft  moment  to  me! 
Unow  then.  Sir,  that,  accuftomed  as  I  have  been  to  the  flatteiit^  of  yoqr 
lex,  ever  fincc  I  came  into  life,  you  are  the  only  one  that  ever  made  an 
inipreflion  on  my  heart.  When  I  firft  knew  you,  I  thought  you  the 
moft  amiable  and  deferving  man  I  had  ever  met  with  ;  your  prcfent 
fituation  of  mind,  for  I  have  lately  fc?en  Mr.  Mordaunt)  •  renders  you 
DOW  the  moft  interefting/ 

!  It  will  not  be  accounted  vanity,  if  I  fay  that  Augyfta  Beverly  can¬ 
not  be  foppofed  to  be  reduced  to  the  nec^ity  of  offering  herfelf ;  but 
her  knowledge  of  your  character  has  convinced  her,  that  the  only  maa 
^  can  be  happy  with  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  whom  an  explicit 
addrefs  would  be  necelfary  To  be  plain  with  you,  Sir,  l  anri  con¬ 
vinced,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  the  trifling  advantage  ol  for¬ 
tune  on  my  fide  would  forever  keep  you  filent,  (as  it  has  fo  many 
others  fpeak  j  were  1  not  to  aflure  you,  that  it  is  of  no  value  t^^  me, 
than  as  you  confent  to  (hare  it  with  me.  I  offer  you  with  that  fortune 
—a  friend — a  companion,  whodefires  no  other  happinefs  in  life  than' 
that  of  rendering  you  fo.  Th^  only  favour  I  have  to  requeft  of  you 
5s,  in  cafe  of  your  declining  my  offer,  that  you  will  not  wrong  me  in 
jour  judgment,  by  withdrawing  your  efteem  from,  *  , 

SIR,  Your  moft  obedient,  and 
■  Moft  humble  fervant, 

A  U  G  U  S  T  A  B  E  V  E  R  L  E  Y.' 

Thfre  appears  no  impropriety  or  indecorum  in  this  letter; 
and  for  want  of  that  good  fenfe  and  refolution,  apparent  in  the 
writer  of  it,  many  a  young  lady  has  miffed  an  alliance  with  the 
object  of  her  affections. 


Art.  IX.  ^ijfertatiom  on  the  Origin,  liiitur€,and  Purjuits  of  intelligent 
Betfigs,  and  on  Di*vine  Providence,  Religion,  and  religious  Worjhip. 
i/t  the  courje  of  vohich,  the  jtonour  ank  Dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
vindicated  from  the  ahfurd,  if  not  impious  fuppojition,  thett  hy  a 
particular,  or  partial  providence^,  interferes,^  inf  uences  and  dirillt 
the^  bought s  and  Determinations  of  Individuals ,  dndihe  Political  Govern* 
.  fnent.  Changes  and  Events,  of  States  and  Kingdoms.  7o  vjhich  is  added, 
a  necejfary  and  moft  equitahU  Suggefttoi{  and  Plan  for  the  Relief  of  tht 
frefent  Exigencies  of  the  State,  the  Burdens  of  the  People,  and  a  mort 
honourable  Alode  for  fupporting  the  Clergy.  ' Alfo  an  ejfential  Sketch  for 
a  more  rational  Form  of  Woritip,  a  ntvd  Liturgy.  By  Z.  FiolwU, 
P.  S.  Crupvell,  Bath.  Cadell,  London.  8vo.  26.  6d.  • 

IF  the  writer  of  thefe  Differtations  be  really  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  is  like  a  fcabby  Iheep  in  the  flock, 


In  a  letter  to  this  gentleman,  Thcodofius  had  expreffed  himfclt  as 
follows ;  Love,  which  is  the  fource  of  happinefs  to  others,  muft  no>v 
become  a  fource  of  torments  and  mifery This  ihe  conceives  alluded 

toheri  . . . . .  M  -  ,  , .  . . .  , 

and 
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and  ought  to  be  expelled  ;  not  for  wanting  parts,  for  he  feems  to 
have  his  (hare  of  them;  but  for  making  ufe  of  them  fo  im-* 
properly,  and  fo  inconfiftent  with  a  man  of  underftanding  and 
a  good  citizen.  It  gives  us  pleafure  to  meet  with  an  eccentric 
genius,  and  to  follow  him  in  his  arguments,  when  thofe  argu* 
ments  are  fupported  by  plaufibility  and  any  {hadow  of  reafon  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  doctrine  here  advanced  is  fo  wild  and 
extravagant,  as  to  tire  our  patience.  He  profeflTes  himfelf  an 
Arian,  and  is  apparently  tihAured  with  Deifm.  The  hypothefes 
on  which  he  grounds  his  reafoning  are  as  follow  : 

'  From  thefe  words  in  Paul’s  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  And 
David  fays.  Lord,  thou  (halt  both  man  and  beaft,”  he 
infers,  that  the  rebellious  angels,  who  were  caft  down  from 
heaven,  lay  fome  time  in  a  dark  abyis,  but  that  the  Supreme. 
Being,  relenting  from  his  feverity,  determined  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  recovering  their  former  fituation,  and  therefore; 
created  the  planetary  univerfe,  and  placed  them  here  under  the 
forms  of  men  and  animals,  as  in  a  (late  of  probation,  and  that 
after  a  limited  period,  that  is  at  the  confummatioh  of  all 
thills,  they  (hall  regain  their  feats  in  heaven,  and  be  for  ever 
blefled. 

He  fuppofes  that  the  apoftate  fpirits,  (who  were  one  third  of 
the  angelic  body)  were  not  equally  guilty,  of  courfe  were  not 
equally  to  be  punifhed;  that  the  moft  atrocious  leaders  and 
abettors  of  the  celeftial  defection  were  doomed  to  aniniate  the 
moft  ferocious  forms,  as  man,  lions,  tygers,  beare,  wolves, 
and  every  other  fpecies  known  and  (hunned  as  heafli  of  prey  ; 
that  the  lelTer  delinquents  animate  the  lefs  oftenftve  animals, 

I  fuch  as  the  hoofed  and  horned  tribes,  &c.  and  the  leaft  offend* 

I'  ing  of  the  apoftate  fpirits,  thofe  animals  that  appear  to  us  the, 
moft  inoffenfive,  as  *  the  greateft  part  of  the  feathered  tribe^ 
fift),  &c.  and  in  this  dais,  out  of  compliment  to  the  fair  fex, 
he  has  placed  the  women ;  that  as  thefe  fpirits  exifted  before 
their  union  with  their  refpe£iive  bodies,  fo  will  they  exift  after 
their  diftblution,  and  enter  into  fome  other  animals  of  a  fimilar 
fpecies,  till  the  arrivd  of  thelaft  day.  That  the  fpirits  of  angel, 
man  and  brute,  being  one  and  the  fame  free  agents,  they  are 
confequently  accountable. 

To  cftablifti  this  free  agency,  he  aflerts  that  the  Omnipotent 
never  interferes,  but  leaves  thefe  fpirits  optional  and  free ;  and 
endeavours  to  fcew  the  abfurdity  of  a  contrary  fuppofition,  by 
the  hiftory  of  all  nations,,  who  have  been  either  openly  or 
covertly  the  aclive  promoters  of  perfecutions,. blood  and  (laughter, 
rebellions  and  murders  ;  nay,  he  does  notferupleto  call  fuch  a 
fnppofition  blafphemy.  . 

•  I'wo  neighbouring  dates’  fays  he,  ‘  proclaim  a  diabolical  war 
hgamd:  each  other,  founded  on  ambition,  pride,  avarice,  punAilio, 
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qr  other  pretences;  In  the  courfe  of  which,  d^firufTion  dire  falls  on 
their  refpedtive  coantrics,  their  people,  and  a  large  poriion  of  their 
fellows  of  the  brute  creation;  and  famine  a».d  petlilence,  notan  uncom¬ 
mon  confcqueuie !  The  religious  worfhip  eftabhfhed  in  each  of  the 
kingdoms  of  ihcfc  belligerent  powers  )upplicates  the  Deity  to 
fandion,  aflill,  aiid  lupport  their  infernal  operations,  and  Te  Deum 
on  each  fide  is  fang  for  their  various  fuccefTcs  and  triumphs  in  the 
glcrioui  and thirft  and  purfuit  of  blood  and  defolation.  Can  the 
peculiar  providence  of  a  benevolent  God., be  pofTioly  conceived  to  adl 
or  interfere  in  luch  feenes  of  horror  . 

This  argument  might  be  readily  anfwered,  if  it  *  was  our 
province  to  contradidl  and  confute;  but,  as -we  profefs  only  to 
give  our  readers  a  fair  account  of  publicatfons,  we  (hall  leave 
the  tafk  of  commenting  to  them. 

To  over  the  objedlions’  that  may  be  ftarted  againft  his 
hypothefis,  from  the  exiltence  of  prophets^  priejis^  &c.  he  argues 
thus.  ’  : . 

f  The  fallen  fpirits  animating  this  tribe  ( filled  by  themfelves  the  men 
cf  Gcd)  w’e  may,  with  the  higheft  certainty,  conclude,  were  the  very 
frime  projeStors^  leaders y  and  moft  adlive  abettors  of  the  revolt  in  heaven; 
and  failing  in  their  attempt  againfi  their  God  and  Creator,  but  ftill 
influenced  by  the  fame  principles,  namely,  an  infatiablc  thirfi  for 
power  and  dominion,  they  meditated  how  they  (hould  fubjedf  their 
fellow-rebels  to  their  fvyay  and  government  here  below  :  Tbi^-they  did 
hy  afltiming  an  external  fandity  of  manners,  pretending  frequent  and 
familiar  intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  inculcating  the  principle  of  God's 
peculiar  and  partial  providence,  perpetually  interfering  in  the  tranfac* 
tions  of  individuals,  and  that  daily  interpofition  was  effentially 
jteceflary  to  ibften  and  deprecate  his  wrath  and  vengeance.  Thus,  by 
flow  but  fare  degrees,  they  reached  the  fummit  of  their  wifhes,  and 
retain"  their  dominion  until  this  hour  over  ninety-nine  hundredth  parts 
of  this  habitable  globe.* 

♦  ‘  Permit  us*  fays  he  in  another  place,  ^  to  expatiate  on  the  various 
sniferies,  pcrfccutions,  and  cruelties,  excited  and  perpetrated  by  the 
inalignant  leaders  of  the  Chriftian  church  on  every  oppofer  of  the 
various  changes  they  have  rung  on  the  pure,  plain,  fiipple  didates  and 
dodripes  of  Chrijfy  for  tne  fpace  of  ieventcen  cepturies  back.  The  recol- 
Icdion  pains  the  imagination;  humanity  ftarts  at  the  idea  of  the  numerous 
maflacres  aud  ruin  poured  on  the, heads  of  focieties  and  individuals; 
infomuch  that  a  benevolent  mind  cannot  avoid  execrating  the  fatal  dif- 
tindiqn  pF  Catholic  zx\^  Frotefianty  with  their  mifehievous  tribe  of 
diffenters  under  every  denomination.  The  fubjed  is  too  lerious  ar.u 
important  to  provoke  to  mirth  ;  but  philanthropy  may  without  OfTcncc 
befiow  a  pitying  fmilc  on  the  early  divifion  and  later  fubdivifion  of  th? 
Chriftian  church,  and  its  profefibrs,  into  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinidi 
independent,  puritan,  pvefbyterian,  anabaptifi,’  quaker,  methoi.ib 
Nloraviaii,  Saridimonian,  with  a  long  f/  cajeKa.\  all  harbouring 
rancour  in  their  hear^  Ugainft  each  other ;  each  of  this  motley  tnb? 
claimine  infallibility  from  feraps  taken  from  the  fame  feriptut^^ 
varioufly  interpreted  by  the  vain,  dark,  dcfigning,  felf-interelb^ 
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inalignant  fpirit  at  their  head,  as  the  different  genius  of  each  pointed 
but  to  their  enthuliallic  and  crafty  brain,  linking  the  others  to  eveilaftir  g 
perditioft.’ 

In  order  to  ftimulate,  accofdirig  to  oiir  author,  the  genius, 
ftudy  and  abilities  of  men  to  more  worthy  purfuits,  he  arraigns 
the  folly  and  inutility  of  all  arts  arid  fciences.  Aftrdnomy,  fays 
he,  Has  done  more  harm  thari  good  ;  of  wHat  real  life  or  im¬ 
portance  is  it  to  mankind  in  general^  to  know  whether  the  fun 
biqves  round  the  planets,  or  the  planets  round  the  fun,  &c  ?’* 
Aftronorhy  introduced  ailrblogy,  and  aftiologv  has  injured  thou- 
fands.  .What  has  navigation  done  ?  little  but  couiiteracl  the 
defigns  of  the  deity,  “  which  were  to  plant  the  different  regions 
of  this  globe  with  the  fallen  fpirits  and  that  they  Ihould  have 
no  communication  with  each  other^  he  placed  the  great  and 
tempeftuous  ocean  as  a  barrier  between  them.  Of  what  ufe 
has  beeri  the  aft  of  printing;  but  to  fow  diffentions,  civil  and 
religious,  moral  arid  divirie,  in  the  Boforiis  of  contendirig  mor¬ 
tals,  and  to  fill  the  world  with  cruelty,  blood-fhed  and  murder  ? 
Mufic,  fays  he,  and  poetry,  lead  aftray  the  minds  of  youth  from 
more  ufeful  and  effential  applications.  Politics  are  the  dirty  arts 
of  legerdemain,  circuriivention  and  fraud  ;  tailics  the  art  of 
war  and  muider  ;  and  painting,  was  conceived  by  '  indolence, 
brought  forth  by  vanity,  is  niirfed  by  affedlation,  and  fupported 
by  pride*  oftentation,  and  prodigality.  lathis  manner  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  reft. 

.  Having  thus  found  fault  with_the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  he 
goes  on  tOTccommeiid  a  reform,  but  tnis  feems  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  church.  He  would  have  all  diftimftions  in  the 
profeffors  of  religion,  fave  that  of  Do^or  in  Divinity^  aboliftied, 
and  all  their  temporalities  vefted  in  tfie  ftate.  He  would  put 
an  end  to  fubfeription,  degrees,  and  epifcopal  ordination,' and 
have  the.minifters  appointed  by  the  crown  as  head  of  the  church, 
with  a  falary  of  500I.  a  year  to.  each  married  prieft,  and 
a  houfe  well  furnifhed,  and  330!.  a  year  to  each  unmarried  one; 
and  advifes  that  the.  number  of  churches  be  reduced,  and  each 
made  independent ;  that  there  ftiould  be  but  one  incumbent  to 
i^ach  church  ;  and  that  the  reduced  dignitaries  fhould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  preference  to  others,  aceprdingto  their  p»efent  rank; 
and,  that  fuch  clergy,  as  would  in  this  cafe  have  no  preferment,’ 
ihould  have  a  penlion  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  vear. 

.  He  next  proceeds  to  reform  the  national  worfhip,  by  a  total 
alteration,  and  has  annexed  a  liturgy  (founded  upon  the  pre-- 
fentone)  in  conformity  to  his  plan,  which  is  as  follows  :  I'hat 
the  bible  (hould  not  be  read  m  divine  lervice  ;  that  no  adoration 
fliould  be  paid  to  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  trinity  ;  that  the 
doftrine  of  mediation  and  atonement  fhould  be  aboliftied  ; 

.  that  the  fervices  for  the  fifth  of  November,  the  thirtieth  of 
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January,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  (hould  be  expunged; 
that  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  and  baptifm  (hould 
undergo  an  alteration ;  that  the  ceremony  of  matrimony  (hould 
not  be  a  religious  one ;  that  the  churching  of  women  (hould 
be  private  ;  and  that  the  other  forms  of  the  church  (hould  be 
altered,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  doctrines  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Thefe  are  the  heads  of  the  traft  now  before  us;  and  though, 
with  fenfiblc  men,  a  perufal  may  do  no  great  harm,  with  weak 
and  unfettled  minds  it  may  occahon  an  irreparable  injury. 
It  is  fuch  works  that  (hew  the  utility  of  an  imprimatur y  and 
the  difadvantage  of  a  univerfal  freedom  of  the  prefs. 


Art.  X.  Inferior  PolitUi :  or,  Confiderations  on  the  Wretchednefs  and 

Profligacy  of  the  Peer  in  London  and  its  Vicinity:  On  the  Defeils  in  the 

frefent  Syftent  of  Parochial  and  Penal  La-ws:  On  the  confequent  In* 

creafe  of  Robbery  and  other  Crimes:  And  on  the  Means  of  redrejjing 

thefe  public  Grie<vances.  fVith  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Plan  fat 

the  RedsUlion  of  the  National  Debt^  By  He^vling  Lujin,  of  the 

Navy*Ojffice.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Bladen.  ' 

* 

/^NE  would  think  that  the  author  of  this  traft  was  a  lawyer# 
from  bis  circumlocution,  and  the  declamation  he  difplays 
throughout.  There  is,  notwithftandlng,  a  good  deal  of  found 
reafoning  in  it,  fome  judicious  improvements  pointed  out,  and 
the  language  is  flowery  and  pleafmg. 

‘  After  fpeaking  highly  of  the  conllitution  of  this  country, 
and  lamenting  how  greatly  it  is  abufed  by  the  prefent  mode  of 
clewing  its  reprefentatives,  and  the.  venality  of  parliament  in 
confcquence  of  it,  he  enters  into  the  depravity  of  the  times, 
launches  out  in  praife  of  ruflic,  innocence,  and  gives  us  a  pic¬ 
ture  df  London  in  its  brighteft  feenes  of  feftivity  among  the 
wealthy,  and  then  contraus  it  with  the  diftreiTed  fituation  of 
its  poorer  inhabitants.  This  part,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
author’s  language,  we  will  tranferibe. 

*  Such  are  the  brilliant  feenes,  fays  he,  we  may  fuppofe  to  behold 
in  London,  at  a  feafon  when  the  ocean  whitens  with  the  furious  liorm ; 
when  the  driving  fnow  and  rattling  hail  •  beat  dark  December,'  and 
the  gloom  of  night  adds  horror  to  the  black  incident  nights  of  winter.^ 
»ut  let  us  quit  the  houfe  of  joy  and  feftivity  for  the  ftreet,  and  we  fhall 
meet  with  objeds  to  excite  far  different  ideas. 

‘  There  ftand  the  pallid,  emaciated  children  of  pov'crty,  fhivering 
at  the  wintcry  blaft,  many  of  whom  feel  the  complicated  evils  ot 
hunger,  cold,  and  pain,  and  whpfe  appearance  too  plainly  indicates  this 
•  fad  variety  of  wretchednefs.’  In  this  deplorable  community  of  human 
'  mifery,  many  of  all  ages,  from  the  tendereft  infancy  to  that  enfeebled 
decrepitude  which  approaches  ‘  the  fecond  childifhnefs,’  arc  to  be 
found.  Here  the  haidy  veteran  or  mutilated  feamau  becomes  the 
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(ndanclioly  aflbciate  of  thofe,  who,  by  accidents  or  natural  defeds, 
are  afflifted  with  fimilar  calamities,  or  deprived  of  the  light  of 
heaven  I  , 

<  Look  down  upon  thefe  tby  children  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  O 
Being  of  beings  I  and  if;  in  thy  unfathomable  wifdom,  thou  feeft  fit  to 
afflid  them  itvrr,  may  they  be  amply  recompenfed  in  fome  ^  kingdom 
of  reafon  to  come !’ 

Speaking  of  thofe  unfortunate  women  who  traverfe  the 
ftreets  by  night,  fays, 

‘  There  alfo  is  that  numerous  tr\be  of  wretched  females  who  fubfill 
by  common  profiitution ;  who  experience  by  turns  the  extremes  of 
luxury  and  poverty,  and  Whofe  boibms  alternately  heave  .with  the  tu¬ 
multuous  tranfports  of  pleafure,  or  the  agonizing  throbs  ol  guilt  and 
defpair  t  Ill-fated  votaries  of  delufive  vice  !  Perhaps,  from  your  earlieft 
bfancy,  by  parental  vanity  or  folly,  feduced  by  flattery,  or  deceived 
by  falfehood,  you  might,  with  proper  education  and  timely  warning, 
have  efcaped  the  fatal  fnare!  May  the  ^virtuous  fair,*  who  are  the 
brightefl  ornaments  of  the  human  race,  and  <  heaven^s  lad.  bed  gift 
to  man/  while  they  are  admonijhed  by  your  fall,  fparc  their  too  rigid 
cenfures ;  let  them  rather  regard  you  wkh  an  eye  of  pity  than  difdain  ; 
they  may  be  happy  they  eicaped  the  fevere  conflict,  but  let  them  not 
exult  m  an  imaginary  triumph^  iioce,  though  exempt  from  your  guilt, 
they  efcaped  your  trials/ 

Having  laid  before  us  the  miferles  attending  the  poor  in 
general,  and  the  infuiHciency  and  abufe  of  the  laws  refpedling 
them,  he  recommends  a  reform  of  thofe  laws,  and  points  out 
fome  judicious  amendments,  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
but  to  that  of  the  community.  Inftead  of  paffing  a  vagrant  to 
his  own  parifh,  as  is  now  done,  let  that  parilh  be  as  diftant  as 
it  may,  he  would  have  every  paiifli  obliged  to  maintain  the 
►or  that  live  in  it;  or,  he  would  have  the  fums  annually  co!- 
icGtcdj  which  amount  to  near  three  millions,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  government,  and  proper  perfons  appointed  by  the 
date  to  take  care. of  the  poor.  By  this  means  they  would  not 
be  at  the  difpofal  of  unfeeling  parilh  officers,  and  mercenary 
governors  of  workhoufes.  He  is  of  opinion,  and  we  think 
)udly  fo,  that,  if  each  parifh  was  obliged  to  fupport  the  poor 
that  are  there  refident,  when  they  become  chargeable,  whether 
they  belong  to  that  parifti  or  not,  all  the  complicated  hardfhips 
refuiting  from  vexatious  removals,  all  the  trouble  and  expehcc 
attending  litigated  fettlements  and  riding  pafTes,  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  public  would  be  relieved  from  beggars,  who 
now  wander  about  for  alms,  becaufe  they  cannot  apply  to  the 
parilh  where  they  arc,  for  relief.  Were  even  the  laws  of 
fcttlement  to  continue  as  they  are,  it  would  be  better  to  call 
OA  the  parilh  to  whom  a  pauper  belongs,  for  a  leimburfement 
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of  thif  cxpcnce  of  maintenance,  than  remove  him  to.  any  con 
liderable  diftancc. 

From  the  fubjeft  of  paupers  he  proceeds  to  that  of  criminals, 
‘  ihews  the  inconvenience  and  abfurdity  of. the  penal  laws,  and 
'urges  a  revifal  and  amendment,  in  which  the  prevention  of 
crimes  (hould  be  more  attended  to  than  their 
To  effedf  this,  he  would  have  our  ftreets  patrolled,  at  night, 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  rotation.  The  Dutch  do  this,  and  find 
their  account  in  it.  He  would  make  no  offences  capital  but 
murder,  rebellion,  burglary,  fetting  fire  to  houfes,  forgeries, 
robberies  attended  with  wanton  cruelty,  robj^ing  of  mails, 
coining,  and  thofe  crimes /am’  deemed  capital,  m  which  nature 
and  decency  are  equally  violated.  In  cafes  of  murder  and 
wanton  barbarity,  he  would  introduce  the  law  of  retaliation, 
Trarifportation  he  would  have  abolifhed,  and  the  convicts  em¬ 
ployed  fo  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  ftate.  For  this  purpofe,  fays 
he,  penitentiary  houfes  {hould  be  erefted,  where  criminals 
might  be  confined,  for  certain  periods,  according  to  their 
crimes,  and  made  to  work;  and  the  produce  of  their  labours, 
after  defraying  the  expences  attending  them,  (hould  be  ap 
propriated  to  the  maintenance  of  their  families.  And  to  pre 
vent  thefe  families  being  further  corrupted,  or  forming  ruinous 
connexions,  he  would  have  them  provided  for  by  the  ftate. 

His  mode  of  paying  off  the  national  debt,  is  by  paying  a 
greater  intereft  during  the  lives  of  fuch  holders  as  approve  of  it, 
according  to  their  age,  and  the  capital  to  be  funk  at  their 
(deceafe ;  twenty  millions  fo  purchafed,  at  feventy  per  cent, 
and  nine  per  cent,  intereft  paid  for  it,  on  an  average,  would, 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  be  thus  paid  off.  The  extra 
intereft  would  be  66o,OOOl.  which  he  would  have  paid  out  of 
the  finking  fund.  This,  he  aflerts,  would  be  a  fpeedier  way  of 
liquidating  the  debt,  than  buying  in  the  ftock  wholly. 


Art.  XI.  The  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece^  its  Colonies,  and  Conquep  \ 
from  the  earlieft  Accounts  till  the  Divijion  of  the  Macedonian  Emf  ire 
in  the  Eaft.  Including  the  Hiftory  of  literature,  Philofiphy,  and  tie 
fne  Arts.  By  John  Gillies,  L.  L.  D.  4to.  2  vols.  2I.  2s.  boards 
Cadeli,  1786. 

(  Continued. ) 

political  principles  which  Dr.  Gillies  has  adopted,  and 
of  which  he  is  fo  oftentatious  in  the  courfe  of  his  work, 
appear  very  fingular  and  extraordinary  in  a  hiftorian  of  Greece. 
He  feems  to  have  imbibed  the  fame  averfion  to  liberty  and  free 
governments,  which  the  Greeks  had  conceived  for  tyrants. 
The  once  celebrated,  but  now  forgotten,  Mr,  Hobbes,  advifes 
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defpot  to  prohibit  the  youth,  in  his  dominions,  from  reading 
the  daffies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  left  they  (hould  inhale  the 
fpiritand  the  flame  of  freedom  which  diftinguifhed  and  ennobled 
the  adors  in  thofe  celebrated  republics,  and  the  authors  who 
record  their  tranfadions.  .  He  would  have  given  his  fandion, 
however,  and  imprimatur  to  Dr,  Gillies* s  HiJlory  of  Greece^  and 
recommended  it  to  be  a  manual  in  the  hands  of  ftatefmen,  and 
a  fchool-boolc  to  the  fubjeds  of  defpotical  government.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  introdudory  difeourfe  to  his  tranflations  from  r 
Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  he  blends  the. politics  of  the  times  with 
ancient  hiftory  ;  and,  making  a  Pindaric  excurfion  to  the  new 
world,  predids,  with  all  the  pathos  2i\\i  furor  of  a  prophet,  the 
woes  and  difafters  that  would  beial  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
if  the  Americans  ftiould  withdraw  from  fubjedion  to  the 
mother  country,  and  eftablilh.a  popular  form  of  government. 
“  If  there  is  a  people  on  earth,”  fays  he,  page  62,  ‘‘  who 
would  rc-eftablilh  a  fimilar  plan  of  government,  and,  difdaining 
to  continue  happy  fubjeds  of  the  country,  under,  whofe  protec¬ 
tion  they  have  fo  long  flourilhed,  would  fet  on  foot  a  republi¬ 
can  confederacy,  let  them  tremble  at  the  profped  of  thefe  cala¬ 
mities,  which  they^muft  both  inflid  and  fuffer.  The  unhappy 
confequences  of  their  domeftic  dilferlions  would  be  confined  to 
themfelves;  but  the  fatal  efteds  of  iheir  political  fyftcm  would 
extend  to  the  remoteft  provinces  of  Europe.  If  that  turbulent 
form  of  government  fliould  be  ellablilhed  in ‘a  new  hemifphere, 
if  popular  affemblies  and  fenates  ihould  there  be  intrufted  with 
the  right  to  exercife  power,  IVhy  might  they  not  abufe  it  as 
lhamefully  as  before  ?  IVhy  might  not  the  barbarities  be 

renewed  ;  the  manners  of  men  be  again  tainted  with  a  favage ^ 
ferocity  \  and  thofe  enormities^  the  bare  defeription  of  w^hich 
is  Jhocking  to  human  nature,  introduced^  repeated^  and  gradually 
become  familiar?**  To  thefe  bloody  infinuatioas and  interro¬ 
gations  a  Spartan  would  have  anfwered, — JVIjy  ? 

The  fame  political  principles  are  incorporated  into  this  hiftory 
of  Greece,  arid  come  forward  in  the  dedication. 

*  The  Hiftory  of  Greece  expofes  the  dangerous  turbulence  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  arraigns  the  defpotifm  of  tyrants.  By  deferibing  the 
incurable  evils  inherent  in  every  form  of  republican  policy,  it  evircci 
the  ineftimable  benefits,  refulting  to  liberty  itfelf,  from  the  lawful 
dominion  of  hereditary  kings,  and  the  fteady  operation  of  well, 
regulated  monarchy.' 

'  The  Hiftory  of  Greece  defcribes  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
Grecian  republics,  the  evils  that  attended  a  fingle  experimenc 
in  politics.  It  does  not  .de.fcribe  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  in  the  republics  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,- 
in  the  Swifs  cantons,  the  United  Provinces  and  .  States  of 

America,. 
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America.  But  although  it  had  dcfcribed  that  mightf  catalogue 
of  eviisy  that  would  not  evince  the  ineftimable  benefits  re* 
fulting  to  liberty  itfelf  from  the  lawful  dominion  of  hereditary 
kings,’’  nothing  but  our  adlual  experience  evinces  this  fad; 
and  an  experience  which  teaches  us  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  liberties,  not  to  the  monarchical,  but  the  popular  branch 
of  the  conftitution.  To  chefe  aflertions  we  may  apply  what 
our  author  fays  concerning  the  mufcles  in  the  Grecian  ftatues, 

That  they  are  boldly  pronounced** 

In  the  third  chapter  of  his  Hiftory,  Dr.  Gillies  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  return  of  the  Dorians  to  Peloponoefus,  under  the 
condud  ofthe  Heracleidae;  oftheEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  mU 
grations ;  of  the  eftablilhment  of  colonies  in  Thrace,  Macedon, 
Africa,  and  Magna  Grecia  ;  of  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
Greece;  of  the  Amphidyonic  council;  the  oracle  of  Delphi; 
the  Olympic  games ;  arid  the  Spartan  laws.  In  thefe  we  find 
nothing  different  from  the  many  modern  compilations  of 
Grecian  hiftory,  except  under  the  laft  article,  the  legiflation  of 
Lycurgus.  Various  theories  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
lingular  fyft.cm  of  policy  which  prevailed  at  Sparta ;  but  it  mud 
be  confeUed  that  our  author’s  is  the  moft  curious  that  has  yet 
appeared.  After  relating  the  common  tales  and  fables  concern* 
lug  Lycurgus,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  (who  lived  more 
than  a  thoufand  years  after  his  hero)  he  tells  us  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  Spartan  legiflator  difcovered,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travelsi 
the  immortal  poems  of  Homer;  and  upon  the  bads  of  the 
government  and  manners  of  the  heroic  times,  defcribed  in  the 
Iliad,  erected  the  Lacedemonian  republic.  To  attribute  the 
cbara^er  and  fpirit  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  efforts  of  an  in- 
dividual,,  to  deduce  the  form  of  government  in  a  country  from 
the  accidental  diicovery  of  a  book,  may  employ  the  fpeculation 
of  a  monk  in  his  cell,  but  argues  a  total  unacauaintance  with 
real  life,  and  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs,  oolon  confefled 
what  every  legiflator  muft  have  felt,  that  he  adapted  his  in- 
ftitutions  to  the  times ;  and  gave  the  Athenians,  not  the  bed 
laws,  but  the  beft  which  they  were  capable  of  receiving.” 
From  a  comparifon  too  between  the  government  and  manners 
of  the  heroic  times,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  and  thofe  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  latter 
refer  to  an  earlier  ftatc  of  fociety  than  the  former,  and  charac- 
terlfe  a  more  barbarous  ^ople.  The  general,  referve  of  cha- 
radcr,  the  taciturnity,  the  laconic  eloouence,  the  feverities  in- 
flidfed  on  the  young,  which  diftinguifned  the  Spartan  inftitu- 
tion,  bear  a  nearer  refemblance  to  the  favages  of  America) 
than  to  the  heroes  of  Homer. 

Bcflde  the  interned  evidence  on  this  fubje^l,  which,  on  all 
human  and  divine,  has  great  weight  with  philofophers, 
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wc  have  the  exprefs  evidence  of  hiftory  to  confirm  thefe  deduc« 
tions  of  reafon.  The  army  of  the  Heradcidae,  when  they 
came  to  recover  the  dominion  of  their  anceftors,  was  com* 
pofed  of  Dorians  from.Thcffaly,  who  roamed  the  lavage  wilds 
of  Oeca,  Parnaflus,  and  Find  us,  the  braveft,  but  at  the  fainc 
time  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  the  Greek  tribes.*  The 
Achseans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  compelled 
to  feek  new  habitations,  while  the  barbarians  of  Theflaly  took 
pofleflion  of  their  country.  Of  all  the  nations  which  are. the 
fubje<ft  of  hifiorical  record,  this  people  bore  the  neareft  rc- 
femblance  to  the  rude  American  tribes ;  and  this  furnjfhes  the 
key  to  the  Lacedemonian  government. 

The  change  of  monarchy  to  popular  government,  and  the 
tendency  to  form  colonies,  which  took  place  at  the  period 
which  we  are  now  reviewing,  gave  rife  to  the  ftudy  of  legifla- 
tion.  This  ferrhentation  in  the  human  mind  opened  a  new 
career  to  ambition  and  to  wifdom.  Morals  and  politics  became 
the  ftudy  of  the  nobleft  fpirits ;  the  change  of  fituation  in* 
duced  the  people  to  demand  laws ;  and  fimple  citizens  began  to 
exercife  an  authority  which  they  owed  to  their  talents  and  their 
virtues. 

No  legiflator,  however,  enafls  the  laws,  or  forms  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  people,  according  to  his  own  mind.  The  genius  of 
the  times  is  always  too  ftrong  for  the  fpirit  of  the  law-giver. 
Men  are  ever  the  fame ;  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  jealous 
of  their  independence.  If,  when  authority  is  beft  eftablilhed^ 
a  monarch  cannot  model  a  fyftem  of  government  for  bis  fub- 
jefts,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  nor  even  pafs  a  Angle  law 
contrary  to  theconfent  of  the  people,  the  chief  of  an  inferior 
tribe,  clad  in  the  fame  garb,  and  covered  with  the  fame  fted 
as  his  fellow  citizens,  could  never  enjoy  the  exercife  of  that 
power.  A  Lycurgus  might  appear,  but  who  could  create  a 
people?  •  “ 

Like  every  other  legiflator,  Lycurgus  formed  his  fyftem 
of  government  from  the  ftate  of  fociety ;  cftabliflicd  an¬ 
cient  ufages  into  laws,  and  gave  a  direction  to  the  current  ^of 
the  times.  He  contrived,  indeed,  to  effe<ftuate  what  no  other 
law-giver  has  done.  By  methods,  which  have  never  been 
explained,  a  violence  was  committed  upon  nature,  which  or¬ 
dains  a  progrefs  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  The 
people  were  arrefted  in  the  firft  ftage  of  improvement.**  A  bold 
I  hand  was  put  forth  to  that  fpring  which  is  in  fociety,  and  ft^t 
its  motion. t  *  --  ‘ 

;  -  Ouf 

'  % 

•  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  427.  Ifocrat  in  Archidam.  > 

t  The  reader  will  find  an  elegant,  and,  what  is  of  more  confetjuence* 
^  pluloibphical  account  of  theSpartan  government  IoEl  ementsop  thi 
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Our  author’s  panegyric,  on  the  regulations  concerning 
ivomen  and  marriage  in  Sparta^  and  the  modefty  that  took 
place  in  the  intercourfe  between  the  texes,  merits  attention. 

*  Of  this  extraordinary  circumftance,*  viz.*  the  fupcrior .  fizc  of 
the  Spartans^  *  the  evidence  of  contemporary  Writers  could  fcarce- 
Jy  convince  us>  if  they  had  barely  mentioned  the  fadl,  without 
explaining  its  caufe.  But,  in  deferibing  the  fy ilem  of  Lycurgus, 
they  have  not  omitted  his  important  regulations  concerning  the 
intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  women,  marriage,  and  children,  whoft 
welfare  was,  even  before  their  birth,  a  concern  to  the  republic. 
The  generous  and  brave,  it  is  faid,  produce  the  brave  and  good ; 
but  the  phyfical  quaHties  of  children  Bill  more  defend  on  (he  condi. 
tution  of  their  parents.  In  other  countries  of  Greece,  the  men  were 
liberally  formed  by  war,  huntings  and  the  gymnaiUc  exercifes ;  but  the 
women  were  univerfally  condemned  to  drudge  in  ledentary  and  ignoble 
occupations,  which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body.  Their  chief  em. 
ployment  was  to  fuperintend,  more  frequently  to  perform,  the  meaned 
offices  of  domeBic  oeconomyi  and  to  prepare,  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  food  and  raiment  for  themfelves  and  families^  Their  diet  was 
coarfe  and  fparing ;  they  abBained  from  the  ufe  of  wine,  were  de¬ 
prived  of  liberal  education,  and  debarred  from  faihionabie  amufe- 
snehts.'  Women,  thus  degraded  by  fervility,  appeared  incapable  of 
giving  good  fons  to  the  republic,  which  Lycurgus  regarded  as  the 
principal  duty  of  the  Lacedemonian  females.  By  the  inBitutions  of 
bparta,  therefore,  the  working  of  wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and 
needle,  and  oiher  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally  committed  to 
fervile  hands.  The  free-born  women  enjoyed  and  pradifed  thefc 
liberal  exercifes  and  amufements,. which  were  elfewhere  confidered  as 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ;  they  affiBed  at  the  public  folemnitieSi 
mingled  in  general  converfation,  and  difpenfed  that  applaufe  and  re¬ 
proach,  which,  difpenfed  by  them,  are  always  moB  effedual.  Hence 
they  became  not  otily  the  companions  but  the  judges  of  the  other  fex ; 
and,  except  that  their  natural  delicacy  was  not  afTociated  to  the 
honours  of  war,  enjoyed  sdlthe  benefit,  without  feeling  the  icBraintt 
of  Che  Spartan  of  laws.  »  * 

-  ‘  The  refioration  of  the  natural  rights  of  women  reBored  moderation 
and  modeBy  in  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  Marriage,  though 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  contracted  in  the  full  vigour  of  age; 
and  thefe  fimple  inBitutions  had  a  more  falutary  influence  on  the  phy¬ 
fical  improvement  of  the  Spartans,  than  either  the  doubtful  expedient, 
which  prevailed  among  them  to  the  lateB  times, .  of  adorning  the 
womens'  apartments  with  the  fineB  Batues  of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by 
frequently  contemplating  thefe  graceful  images,  they  might  produce  j 
fairer  offspring ;  or  the  unnatural  and  deteBable  cruelty  of  expofing 
delicate  or  deformed  children^  a  praCtife  Brongly  recommended  by 
Lycurgus.  and  filently  approved,  or  faintly  blamed,  by  the  greatell 
philolophcrs  of  antiquity.* 

The 

PpiLosoPHY  OF  Hutory,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Locak  ;  a  fmall  volume, 
but  which  throws  morC  light  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  Hiftory  thafl 
many  quartos. 
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The  mafculine  education,  and  robuft  excrcifes  of  the  Spartan 
women,  confirm  what  we  have  mentioned,  their  near  alliance 
to  the  American  tribes,  Homer  defcribes  women,  in  a  more 
refined 'period,  as  employed  in  “  the  labours  of  the  loom  and 
the  needle.”  In  the  education  of  favages  there  is  little  dif- 
tinftion  between  the  fexes,  and  the  female  vies  with  the  male 
in  exercifes  that  require  bodily  ftrength  and  mufcular  exertion. 
The  cuftom  which  prevailed,  among  the  Spartan  women,  of 

difpenfing  reproaches,”  as  our  author  calls  it,  he  deduces 
alfo  from  the  heroic  ^es ;  though,  in  truth,  it  is  a  general 
feature  of  the  fex.  The  American  favages,  and  even  the 
Englifh  vulgar,  have  carried  the  art  of  “  difpenfing  reproach,” 
or,  what  is  commonly  called  fcolding^  to  high  perfeftion ; 
though  none  of  them  ever  read  the  Iliad,  or  heard  the  name  of 
Homer. 

The  mddejiy  which  Dr.  Gillies  aferibes  to  the  Spartan 
women  is  a  very  fingular  kind  of  modefty.  It  would  be  un- 
candid  and  unjutt  to  attribute  to  the  early  periods  of  the  corn- 
monwealth  the  corruptions  of  its  decline.  But  from  the* 
Meffenian  war  we  learn  what  the  “  natural  delicacy  and 
modefty’’  of  the  Spartan  women  could  bear.  During  the 
fecond  expedition  of  the  Spartans  againft  Meflenia,  the  army 
bound  themfelves,  by  an  oath,  not  to  return  home  until  they 
had  fubdued  their  enemies.  This  engagement  detained  them 
feveral  years  in  the  field,  during  which  Sparta,  inhabited  only 
by  women,  children,  and  old  men,  produced  no  fuccetding 
generation  to  fupporr  the  future  glories  of  the  republic. 
Scnfible  of  this  incorivenience,  the  fenate  recalled  fuch  young 
men^as,  having  left  their  country  before  they  had  attained  to 
the  military  age,  were  not  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the 
field;  and  enjoined  them  to  copulate  promt fcuoujly  with  the  married 
women,  and  to  beget  fons  from  a  patriotic  regard  to  the  repub¬ 
lic.*  The  children,  fays  Dr.  Gillies,  page  131,  born  of  thefc 
nfefuly  though  irregular  connections,  were  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  oi  Parthenicey  from  the  condition  of  their  mothers  ! 

In  ages  when  their  hiftory  is  better  known,  and  when  their 
manners  are  deferibed  by  cotemporary  writers,  the  lubricity, 
impudence,  and  meretricious  manners  of  the  women,  difgrace 
the  fpecies.  Both  fexes  went  publicly  to  the  fame  bath;  the 
youths  and  virgins,  or  rather  young  w'omen,  fought  with  one 
^mother  fark  naked  \  and  danced,  promifeuoufly,  in  the  fame 

» '  ^modejl 


•  Juftin,  Lib.  iii  Cap.  4.  fays,  that  the  Spartans  took  this  refolution 
on  the  complaint  of  their  wives,  whole  coniVuutions  by  no  means 
ag»'eed’wiih  fo  long  a  widowhood.  See  alfo  Strabo,  Lib.  vi,  page  4^7^ 
4^04  428.  Such  was  their  natural  delicacy  and  modeliy  ! 
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modejl  condition,*  The  women  had  apertures  in  their  robesj 
which,  at  every  ftep  they  moved,  difcovered  the  hidden  beauties 
of  their  legs  and  thighs.  In  ihort,  all  ideas  of  chaftity, 
iBodefty^  and  conjugal  fidelity,  were  laid  afide ;  a  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  of  women  took  place ;  they  lent  their  wives  to  one 
another  with  the  utmoft  complaifance ;  and  difplayed,  in  the 
firft  form. of  fociety,  that  profligacy  of  manners  which  prevails 
in  a  camp,  and  to  which  nations,  who  have  run  the  career  of 
refinement,  onlv  attain  in  the  laft  ftage  of  their  exiftence.  Euri- 
jndes  calls  the  opartan  women  Ariftotle  tells  us, 

that  the  profligacy  of  the  women  was  the  fource  of  almoft  all  the , 
drforders  that  reigned  in  Sparta.;]:  From  this  fituation  of  female 
manners,  and  confequent  averlion  to  the  married  ftate,  among 
the  men  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  make  celibacy  infa¬ 
mous,  and  cudgelled  the  bachelors  into  matrimony.  Q 

Dr.  .Gillies,  who,  like  perfons  of  a  certain  altitude  of 
underftanding,  always  deals  in  panegyric  or  inve£live,§  and 
who  has  not  learned  to  appretiate  the  true  value  of  things,  is 
equally  liberal  of  his  encomiums  on  every  part  of  the  Spartan 
inftitutions  and  character,  and  holds  them  up  to  unlimited  admi¬ 
ration,  as  be  had  held  up  the  government  and  manners  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages.  When,  divefted  of  prepolTeffion 
and  prejudice,  we  contemplate  their  valour  and  their  patriotifm, 
wc  view  them  on  their  moft  favourable  fide.  They  were  the 
braveft  and  moft  warlike  people  of  Greece  ;  bold  in  their  refo- 
iutions,  and  conftant  in  their  deflgns  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  im¬ 
perious  and  auftere^  deceitful,  untra£lable,  cruel,  perfidious, 
and  capable  of  facrificing  every  thing  to  their  intereft  or  am¬ 
bition.  'The  cruelties  which  they  exercifed  in  Athens,  after  the 
Pdoponnefian  war,  marks  their  atrocious,  and  fanguinary 
chara£ier*.  They  put  to  death,  fays  Xenophon,  more  perfons 
in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  the  enemies  bad  killed  in  thirty 
years  of  war.H  When  the  furviving  citixens  fought  anafylum 
in  foreign  countries,  their  inhuman  adverfaries  prohibited,  by  a 
public  the  cities  qf  Greece  to  give  them  fhelter ;  and 

commanded  that,  on  pain  of  death,  they  fhould  deliver  them  up 
to  the  thirty  grants  who  then  ravaged  Athens.  Their;  feverity 
and  cruelty  to  their  flaves,  or  helots,  furpafles  any  thing  that 
biftory  or  fable  h^ve  recorded  or  imagined  of  mankind.  They 

( 

•  I 

•  Plutarch  in  Lycufg.  t  Androm.  v.  595. 

%  De  Rep.  Lib.  ift.  Cap.  9.  ||  Plutarch. 

^  Praiflog  and  railing  were  his  ufual  themes. 

And  both,  to  ihew  his  judgment— in  extremes. 

•  OaVDEK. 

t[  Xenoph.  de  reb.  geft.  G^xc.  Lib.  a. 
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obligati  them  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  laflies  every  year 
to  keep  them  in  mind  of  their  fubje£lion ;  they  put  to  deatnall 
thufe  of  an  advantageous  mien  or  beautiful  mape ;  they  maf- 
facred  them  by  thouf'ands,  and  in  the  mod  perfidious  n^anner  $ 
and  profaned  the  fanedity  of  temples  to  drench  the  dagger  ia 
tbeijT  blood,  i  he  very  namp  of  the  ambufeade  fills  us  with 
horror.  The  guardians  of  the  youths  from  time  to  time,  chofe 
put  the  holdeft  and  mod  cunning  ;  armed  them  with  poniards  ^ 
and  fept  them  into  the  fields,  to  hunt  the  helots  like  wild  beads,* 
and  to  kill  them  in  wantonnels,  and  in  fport*  Such  were  the 
people  on  whom  our  author  pronounces  this  panegyric,  page 
loq,  Such  a  condition  of  fociety  feems  the  highed  elevation 
and  grandper  to  which  huitian  nature  can  afpire/’  Alcibiades, 
who  knew  the  Spartans  w^ll,  came  nearer  the  truth  i  when 
they  beaded  to  him  of  the  contempt  which  the  Spartans  fhewed 
for  death,  that  is  not  furprizing,”  faid  he,  for  they  have  no 
other  way  of  freeing  themlelves  from  perpetual  mifery ;  and 
they  know  that  they  cannot  exchange  fqr  the  worfe.”*  • 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dr  Gillies  gives  ai)  account  of  the 
Meflenian  war,  and  the  final  fubjugatton  of  McfTenia  to  the 
dominion  of  SparU,  As  ttin  the  late  of  ohr  author  frequently 
to  condradiid  himfelf,  the  injudire^  opftfeffion  and  cruelty, 
difplayed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  are  in 
diametrical  oppofuton  to  the  high  chara^er  he  had  aferibed  to 
them  in  the  former  chapter.  The  Spartans  appear  to  have  paid 
little  regatd  to  thp  inditutions  of  Lycurgus,  as,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  they  violated  two  of  his  mod  f^red  laws.  Here,  too^ 
we  learn,  that  the  Lacedemonians  and  Medenians,  as  they, 
defeended  froip  the  lame  dock,  refembled  each  other  in  cha« 
rader  and  maimers.  Sparta  has  feldotn  produced  fuel;  citizens 
^  Aridornenes,  the  MefTenian  hero.  Thefe  circumftances 
corroborate  what  ^ye  have  fajd,  that  the  Spartan  inditutions 
were  not  merely  the  work  of  Lycurgus. 

In  the  filth  chapter  Dr.  Gillies  gives'  an  account  of  the 
northern  republics  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  colonies,  of  the 
iirft  facred  war,  of  the  dedrudtion  pf  the  CrifTean  republic,  of 
the  reltoiatiqn  of  the  Pythian  ganies,  and  of  the  Gymnadic 
exercifes,  in  which  there  is  notlung  to  engage  or  detain  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  '  ^ 

In  the  fixth  chapter  we  have  a  digreffion  on  the  Grecian  bards, 
heroic  and  lyric  poetry,  and  the  nine  lyric  poets.  This  feems 
to  have  been  a  feparate  efTay,  intended  for  ibme  other  work;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  for  what  rcafon  it  is  introduced,  or  rather 


.£Uan.  V^tr.  Hid.  Lib.  xiii.  Cap.  38.  See  alfo  Athen.  Lib.iv« 
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prcffed  into  the  hiftory  of  Greece ;  efpcclallv  as^'our  author’ 
confcfles^  that  of  the  poets,  wht  fe  biographer  he  becomes,  (Pin¬ 
dar  and  Anacreon  excepted-)  little  m6re  th>n  rfatrfes'Vdrpain. 
In  point  ^bftlyric  fire' and  inagnifiecniie*  of  ^<fi6Vi6hi^Gfi^y'is 
perhaps  not  inferior  th  Pindar  ;  and  Mrs? 

Sappho;  but' we  would  be  jiiftly  furprifid  t6,hnd  their  liveii  in 
a  niftory  of  England.  In  digreflions  orthis  nature,  in  illuHrat- 
irigahd  adorning  the  common*  topics  of  .literature,  our^  author 
fcemstb  be.rnore  m  his  element  than  when  he  holds  the  hiftoric 
j^hcil.  The  following  paflage  is  the  fpecimeh  wc  have 
hitherto  met  with  of  Dr.  Gillies’s  abilities,  .1  ^  . 

In*  ancient  Greece,  the  favourvfes  of  fortune  were  often  the' fa- 
vourkes  of  the  mofes.  There  remain  not,  iriderd,  ti.e  ivorks  of  any 
Grecian  hing;  but  we  are  told  by"' Homer,  that  \c'hiae^  lung  to  V.is 
lyre  the  glory  ot  heroes;  Amphion,  to  v\’'ht>re'  luc.fiCkl  powers*^fi3ch 
wotiderful  efFt'i^s^are  afcril>fcl,Me*gfieu  in  7'hebes ;  tht  poet  Melampus 
obtained  ro^l  authority  m  Arnos;  and' Cliiibn,  the  wife  Centaur, 
though  descended  df  the  luoft  illuftriotis  ance(k)r.**,  and  entitled  to  the* 
fir  ft  rank  ^*iOng  the  Theliaiian  priners;  preferad  to  the  enjoyment  of 
power  the  noldrationr  of  poe^’ry,  nnd  retired,  with  his  fayo’iritc 
znuics,  toaioiiury  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mourt  Pel  lOn,' whim'll  v3s 
fcon  rendefe..,  by  theume  of  his  abilities,  the  ixiull  celebiatcU  iUiool  ' 
df  antiquity.  ,  ,  mtjv 

‘|The  -mufical  arts  were  not  only  deemed  worthy  the  ambition  of 
princes,  but  thought  capable  of  elevating  ordinary  men  to  the  firll 
ranks  in  fociety.  ’By  excelling  in  fuch  accomplifhments,*  Anthes  of 
Boeotia,  Glen  of  Lycia,  Olympus  of  Phrygia,  obtained  the  higheft 
preeminence.  'Nor  was  it  during  their  life-time  (inly  that  they  enjoyed 
the  happy  fruits  of  their  elegant  labours.  .They  were  regarded  as 
peculiarly ’deferving  of  a  double  immortality  j‘ living  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  men,  and  being  admitted,  according  to  the  belief  of  anti¬ 
quity,  to  the  moft  diliinguiihed  honours  in  the  celeftial  regions. 

*  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  texture  of  the  Grecian 
tongue  was  Angularly  w  ell  adapted  to.  the  improvement  of  poetry ;  and 
thia  favourable  ciicumftance  w'as  admirably  fcconded  by  the  political 
condition  of/ the  Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  fociety.  Religion 
then  formed  the  foie  principle  of  government ;  and  the  belief  of  re¬ 
ligion  was  chiefly  fupported  by  the  1  heogonies;  while  its  ceremonies 
were  prin:ipally  adorned  by  the  .  hymns  of  the  bards'.  Thcfe  two' 
kinds  of  poetry,  doubtiefs  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft  venerable, 
formed  the  main  pillars  of  the  political  edifice  ;  and  the  eflfential  parts* 
of  •this  edifice  confifting  in  the  praife  of  the  gods*,  its  brighieft  orna- 
mrnts  were  .composed  of  the  glory  of  heroes.  The  hymns  maintained 
the  power  of  rcHgion.  the  fong  animated  to  valoifr ;  and  both  power- 
fuUy  vaffi56ted-'that  peculiar  leofibility  oftemper,  and  that  romantic 
mm  of  hmey,  the  prevailing  charaftcriftics  of  Greece  dwing  the 

hemic  alfct.-t  v  --  h  f..  ..  *  i  ^  - 

•  Nuither,iabc  Riin^  of.the  north,  *  nor  che^Troubadours  pf‘Pro- 
vciicc^*iU®^thc-Bajdi  X)f^Gen;nanp  nor  evert j^fre'Druids  of  Gaul  and 
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firitain,  poflcfled  more  diftinguifhed  authority  than  the  Abidoi,  or 
RhapTodifh,  of  the  Greeks.  Th^  firft  requifite  of  their  profcffion  was^ 
to  know  many  Toothing  tales ;  and  it  was  the  daily  objeft  of  their  art 
to  delight  gods  and  men.  i'he  piety  of  the  prieft,  and  the  infpiration 
of  the  proohet,  were  intimately  conne6\cd  with  the  cnthufiafin  of 
poetry ;  ana  poets,  w'ho  had  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  pad,  were 
naturally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes  of  the  future  generation.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  ancient  bards  had  frequent  avocations  from 
their  literary  labours.  The  curiofity,  natural  to  men  of  genius,  would 
frequently  tempt  them  to  vifit  diftant  countries.  The  admiration  paid 
to  their  abilities  could  only  be  upheld  by  novelty.  Both  inclination 
and  intereft,  therefore,  would  prompt  them  to  fail  to  foreign  lands,  to 


examine  their  civil  and  religious  inditutions,  and  to  converle  with  their 
prieds  and  poets,  from  whom  they  might  derive  fuch  information  as 
would  enable  them,  on  their  return  home,  to  furprife,  entertain,  and 
inftruft  their  fellow  citizens. 

*  Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  mod  advantages  for  travelling; 
and  of  all  Grecian  profeffions,  that  of  the  bard.  The  general  diffufion 
6f  their  national  language  and  colonies,  as  well  as  the  facred  chara^er 
with  which  they  were  invefted,  entitled  this  venerable  clafs  of  men  to 
a  fecure  retreat  among  the  mod  inhofpitable  barbarians.  What¬ 
ever  country  they  vifited,  the  elegant  entertainment  derived  from  their 
art  procured  them  a  welcome  reception  ac  religious,  fedivals,  and  all 
public  folemnities.  Amidd  the  mod  dreadful  calamities  which  afflid 
mankind,  the  bards  alone  were  exempted  from  the  common  danger. 
They  could  bcholci,  in  fatety,  the  tumult  of  a  bittle  ;  they  could  wit- 
nefs,  undidurbed,  the  horror  of  a  city  taken  by  dorm ;  calm  and 
ferene  thcmfelves,  they  might  contemplate  the  furious  conflids,  and 
wild  agitations,  of  the  palSons.  It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  the 
facrcdcharadler  of  the  herald,  to  obferve  and  examine,  without  perfo- 
nal  danger,  the  natural  exprcllions  of  fear,  rage,  or  dcfpair,  in  the 
countenances  and  gedurcs  of  the  vanquilhed”,  as  well  as  the  infolent 
triumph  of  fuccefs,  the  fury  of  reientment,  the  avidity  of  gain, 
and  the  third  of  blood,  in  the  w'ild  -and  mad  demeanour  of  the 

viftors.  Having  confidered  at  full  leiiure  the  mod  fti  iking  peculiarities 
of  thole  agitated  and -.didrefsful  ' feenes,  the  poet  might  retire  to  his 
civcrn,  or  grotto,  and  there  delineate,  in  fecure  tranquillity,  fuch  a 
warm  and  expreffive  pidurc  of  the  manners  and  misfortunes  of  men, 
as  (hould  adonifh  his  contemporaries,  and  excite  the  fympathetic  terror 
land  pity  of  the  moll  didant  podenty. 

‘  If  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  obferving  fuch  events  of’ 
their  own  age  as  were  mod  luiccptible  of  the  ornaments  of  poetical 
imitation,  they  were  dill  more  fortunate  in  living  at  a  period  which 
afcrdcd  a  wonderful  variety  of  fuch  events.  Amidd  the  unfettied 
tmbulence  of  riling  dates,  the  foundation  and  dediudton  of  cities,  the 
^eruai  wars  and  negotiations  of  neighoouring  communities,  they 
daily  prclcntcd  with  lubjedU  worthy  the  grandeur  Of  the  heroic 
The  eltablifhment  of  colonies,  the  origin  of  new  faperftitions, ' 
well  as  the  imaginary  legends  which  fupporttd  the  old,  fornilhed 
^ pious  materials  ior  many  a  wondrous  fong.  Thefe  materials,  being 
^gerly  embraced  by  the  choice,  were  cmbcllKbed  by  the  fancy  of  the 
£hc,  Rav.'  Vol.  VI.  May  1786,  A  a  earl^ 
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early  bards ;  who,  continually  rchcarfing  them  to  their  contcmporarler, 
bad  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  in  their  approbation  or  diflike,  the 
tircumftances  necelTary  to  be  added,  taken  away,  or  altered,  in  order 
to  give  their  productions  the  happieft  efFeCt,  and  the  higheft  degree  of 
ftren^  annd  beauty.  As  writing  was  little  praCtifed  for  the  purpofe 
of  communicating  knowledge,  fucceeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
verfes  of  their  predecelTors ;  and,  having  treaiured  them  in  their  memory, 
they'  adopted  them  as  their  own.  Frequent  repetition,  attended  with 
fuch  careful  obiervations  as  were  natural  to  men  whofe  character  de« 
pended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  art,  led  to  new  alterations  and  amend* 
tnents ;  and  their  performances,  thus  improving,  by  degrees  acquired 
that  juft. meafure  of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  coulj,  with  propriety, 
be  added;  and  from  which  nothing  could,  with  propriety,  betaken 
away.  In  this  manner,  perhaps,  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  received  the 
hft  poliih ;  the  harmonious  animation  of  poetry  was  admired  as  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  gods and  poets,  originally  the  minifters  of  Heaven, 
the  inftruCtors  of  youth,  and  the  reward ers  of  merit,  were  finally  re. 
garded  as  the  great  authors  of  religion,  the  principal  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and,  as  ihall  be  explained  hereafter,  the  wife  legifiators  of 
nations. 

As  the  Angular  manners  and  events  of  the  heroic  ages  naturally 
produced  the  lofty  ftrainj  of  the  epic  mufe,  fo  the  ftatc  of  fociety  in 
Greece,  during  the  immediately  lucceeding  periods,  highly  favoured 
the  introduction  of  other  kinds  of  poetry.  The  abolition  of  the 
royal  governments  gave  free  fcope  to  the  activity  and  turbulence  of 
democracy ;  and  the  rivaKhips  and  enmities  of  neighbouring  dates, 

.  rankling  in  the  minds  of  their  citizens,  prepared  the  imaginations  of 
men  for  taking  a  malignant  pleafure  in  works  of  inveCtive  and  reproach. 
The  -innumerable  caufes  of  alienation,  hatred,  and  difguft,  which 
Operated  alfo  within  the  bofom  of  each  little  republic,  opened  an  in- 
exhauftibie  fource  of  fatirc.  The  competitions  for  civil  oflices,  for 
military  command,  and  for  other  places  of  truft,  profit,  or  honour,  all 
of  which  were  conferred  by  the  free  fuftrages  of  the  people,  occafioned 
irreconcilable  variance  between  the  ambitious  members  ©f  the  fame 
community,  and  fubjeClcd  the  characters  of  men  to  mutual  ferutiny  and 
femark.  The  fentiments  of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by  the 
habits  of  flavery,  nor  reftrained  by  the  terrors  of  a  defpot,  they  boldly 
exprefifed  what  they  freely  thought ;  they  might  openly  declare  a  juft 
contempt;  and,  while  they  extolled  in  the  lofty  ode  and  fwelling  pane* 
gyric  the  heroes  and  patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lalhed  the 
^cpvvards  and  traitors  whom  they  defpiied,  with  all  the  feverity  of  fatirc. 

•  The  ode  and  fatirc  may  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  imitators  in 
the  worft  of  times  ;  but  they  couW  fcarcely  have  been  invented  and  per¬ 
fected  under  any  other  than  a  popular  government.  The  plaintive 
elegy,  on  the  oAcr  hand,  which  deferibes  the  torments  of  unfuccefsfnl 
tdve,  or  which  paints  the  affliction  of  a  miferable  parent,  an  aiFeCtionate 
fon,  a  diiiconibUce  wife,  or  a  faithful  friend,  for  the  lofsof  the  feveral 
objeds  inoft  dear  to  their  hearts,  feexns  to  be  the  fpontaueous  produdion 
of  every  ibil,  and  hardly  to  admit  any  change  of  imprefflon  from  the 
fluctuating  of  fociety.  The  paiticular  ptuppfe^  however,  to 
which  the  Greets  principally  applied  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  appear  w  j 
l^vc  been  fuggefted  b)r  their  peculiar  cireumftances  at  the  time  of  iti 
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prigift,  f  During  the  rioknce  and  diforder  occafioned  l^;thc  polidcal 
Involutions^  the  frequent  migrations,  and  the  aUnoft  unbtermpted 
hoftilities,  which  fucceeded  and  increafed  the  calamities  of  the  Trojan 
wari.it  was  natural  for  thofe,  who  reafoncd  concerning  the  affairs  of 
jnen,  to.  form,  according  to  the  original  bent  of  their  minds;  two 
oppofite  theories  for  the  beft  improvement  of  human  life.  ^Men^of 'a 
firm  texture  of  foul  would  prepare  for  the  mifery  which  awaited  them, 
by  ftrengthening  their  natural  hardinefs,  and  fortifying  thehr  natural 
intrepidity.  I'he  contempt  of  pain,  and  danger,  and  death,  would  be  ' 
the  great  principle  of  their  lives,  and  the  perpetual  fubjefl  of  their  forig ; 
and  while  they  deferibed  the  inevitable  difgprace  of  weaknefs  and 
cowardice,  they  would  extol,  with  the  mod  lively  fenfibility,  the  glory 
of  valour,  the  triumphs  of  fuccefs,  and  the  joys  of  vktory.  .  Such 
themes  might  delight  the  martial  mufe  of  Tyrtzus  and  Callinas,  'but 
could  offer  no  charms  to  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of  Mimnermus,  or  the 
licentious  debauchery  of  Archilochus.  To  perfons  of  their  charadlor^ 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  inllead  of  appearing  an  argument  for  vir¬ 
tue,  would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleafure.  The  precarious  condition 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  while  it  depreciated  all  other  objects,  w*ould 
bereafe  the  value  of  prefent  enjoyment.  In  the  agreeable  amufements 
of  the  fleeting  hour,  they  would  feek  refuge  againft  the  melancholy 
protped  of  futurity.  The  pleafurcs  of  the  table,  the  delights  of  love, 
the  charm  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  converfation,  would  be  per¬ 
petually  iludied  la  their  lives,  and  perpetually  recommended  in  their 
poetry.' 

Many  of  the  obfervatrons  in  this  extrafl  are  juft  and  happily 
txpreffed.  But  the  ‘‘  fearlefihefs  of  alTertion*'  (to  ufe  an  eic- 
preffion  of  Dr.  Johnfon),  for  which  this  author  is  fo  eminent, 
often  betrays  him  into  errors.  Whenever  he  deviaUs  into  gene** 
ral  biftory,  he  is  like  a  bewildered  and  benighted  traveller* 

‘‘  Neither  the  Runners  of  the  north  ‘‘  fays  he,”  nor  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  poffelTed  more  diftinguilhed  autho-* 
rity  than  the  Rhapfodifts  of  Greece.”  That  the  Bards  and  Rhap- 
lodifts  of  Greece  were  held  in  honour,  arid  cncertained  at  the 
tables  of  kings  and  heroes,  we  have  the  undoubted  evidence  of 
Homer.  But  an  expreffion  of  Hefiod's,  ‘‘  that  Bards  in  hfs 
time  wrere  as  Common  as  potters  or  joiners,”  and  the  fuppHcs- 
flion  of  Phemius  to  Ufyffes  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyfley^ 
.flicw  they  pofleffed  no  ‘‘  very  diftinguilhed  authority.”  Our 
author  feems  to  have  forgot,  or  never  to  have  known,  ,that  the 
Druids  in  Gaul  not  only  prefided  over  all  religious  infticutions, 
but  were  alfo  the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  which  received  exe¬ 
cution  from  the  efficacy  of  their  authority.  They  judged  in  ' 
^  caufes,  whether  civil  or  criminal ;  and  their  fcntence  was. 
efieemed  fo  Tacjred,  that  whoever  refulcd  to  give  it  complete 
obedience  Was  . excluded  from  affifting  at  their  religious  rites  ^ 
was  bdd  in  execratbu  and  abhorreace>  and  denied  the  privl* 
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leges  of  'foclety.*  We  Sre  aflured  bv  Dion.  ChrylbAomthat 
the£]t^uid$  exercifed  fupreme  authority  over  the  kittgs"  them- 
ielves— tot  an/ju^^i  At t  Ml  T»rVs  Mcohmih*  ofluit 

xai  inif  nfiAc,  wr  Mtyt  to<{  p^txtvm  iHr  «‘pdr‘7(ir  |&y> 
wff  iztlnt  &x.*{r>  rct/f  %  ^miamUiT  auTimvwt- 

fiTAS  )i^  iiAxanvt  yhne^  rns  y*dfuf(,  «i  Sfdtcit'xjftit^s  xA9>t/4»i{,  x«l 
tiiUAf onStTASt  Keci  «vf AbTiyuws  tvca)(y^irns.  Helmodus  alfo 
'afiirqas/ concerning  the  Siavis.  “  Itjx  apud  eos  tmdict  eji 
^imatims  incomparatione flaminis.'* \  Did. the  Bards  of  Greece 
pretend  to  fuch  power  or  authority  ?  When  Qur  author  tells 
that)  amidft  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  which  affli£f  man¬ 
kind,  the  bards  alone  were  exempted  from  the  common  danger,” 
it  13  difficult  to  find  out  what  he  means.  What  he  afterwards 
adds,'  **  they  could  behold  in  fafety  the  tumult  of,  a  battle ; 
they  could  witnefs  undifturbed  the  horror,  of  a  city  taken  by 
ilorm,”  &c.  &c.  is  without  any  authority  from  Homer,  or  any 
other  ancient  writer.  Mr.  M‘Pherfon  attributes  fuch  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  Celtic  bards,  but  it  was  a  very  bold  excurfion  to 
leap  from  Mount  ParnalTus  to  the  bill  of  Morven. 

'  [  To  be  continued,  j 
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dam,  &  fe  trouve  a. Paris.  8vo.  1785. 
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"  AaT.  XII.  Animadvtrjions  upon  the  Memoirs  that  have  appeared  units 
the  Hame  of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  in  a  'Letter  from  M.  de  Peyfonntl,  for- 
merly  Conful  from  the  French  King  to  the  Khan  ofTartary,  and  afttr- 
‘  veards  Conful  General  at  Sn^rna,  to  the  Marqnit  of  Hm*  .. 

.  '  <■  ' 

'DE  PEYSONNEL  is  equally  well  known  in  .the 
•*-Vl«*'Voirld  of  politics,  and  the  republic  of  letters.  ,  In  the 
firft,'  by‘t|ie  important  tranfadtions  in  which  he  has  been  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  .ability  and  (kill  with  which  he  condudled  him- 
felf,  as  Conful  and  Conful  General  from  the  court  of  France; 
-  and  in  the  other;  by  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  Les  Numercs.l 
It.  would  Have  been*  difficult  to  find  a  perfon  better  qualified  for 
the  talk  be  has' undertaken,  than  M.  de  Peyfonnel.  -  Equal  to 
•  the  Baron  deTott  in  his  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  Turks, 
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tKeir  government,  laws,  cuftoras,  manners  and  chara<Ster;  and 
his^nval,  4t  leaft,^a3  a  writer,  he  has  one  advantage  over  him, 
that,  in  our  opinion,  ,  is  by  no  means  a  trivial  one.  ^  It  hat 
ever  been  popular  to  fpeak  d^radingly  of  the  Turks,  ind'^to 
eonfider  them  as  a  nation  perfeilly  devoid  of  leairnihg,  ,taftc, 
and  chara<3er*  ^Thc  Baron  de  Tott  falls  in  with  the  ehrifent, 
and  appears  to. have  been  influenced  by  this  prejudice  inf  wery. 
page  of  his  Memoirs,  and  during  the  three-and-twertty  years 
that  he  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  this,  nation.  M,  de  Peyionnel, 
too  proud  to  confult  popular  prejudice,  and  too  hpneft^ihd 
faithful,  as  an  hiftorian,  to  facrince  truth  to  its  Ihrihe^'  has 
combated  this  prevailing  opinion  with  no  fmall  *  degree  of  fuc-» 
cefs,  and  prefented  the  Turks  in  a  light,  novel  indeed  to  oiir 
eyes,  but  with  a  degree  of  refpeft  to  which  they  ^  feem  to  be 
juftly  entitled.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  deftitute  of  the  envy 
and  exacerbation  of  a  rival  adverfary ;  and  while  he  animad¬ 
verts,  with  freedom,  upon  the  defedb  and  errors  of  the  Baron, 
it  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  modefty  and  moderation^  a^d  not  with* 
out  aferibing  to  him  his  due  (hare  of  merit, 

‘  1  began,’  fays  he,  *  to  read,  or  rather  to  devour  the  xnemoirs  the 
inftant  they  came  to  my  hands.  In  my  firft  perufal,  eager  and  rapid, 
I  difeovered  little  but  the  genius,  the  fprightlinefs,  the  graces,  the 
thoufand  various  talents  of  the  Baron  de  Tott.  Conduced,  by  him, 
over  a  bed  of  flowers,  I  trod  with  a  light  and  nimble  foot.  My  fecon4 
perufal,  flow  and  cautious,  in  which  I  followed  the  author  ftepby  ftep, 
dMcovered  to  me  his  errors  and  defeds.  Pulchro  in  opere  nosnjosm 
They  are  fuch,  however,  as  I  know  not  how  to  aferibe  to  the  Baron  de 
Tott.  It  (hould  feem  impoffible,  that  errors  fo  glaring  and  obvious 
could  come  from  the  pen  of  a  man  fo  informed  and  enlightened  upon 
the  fubjed,  who  has  lived  fo  long  with,  and  fecn  fo  much  of  the  Turks, 
and  who  is  as  familiar  with  their  language  as  with  his  own.  Hemuft 
furely  have  experienced  the  misfortune,  too  common  among  us,  of  n 
.  furreptitious  and  corrupt  edition.’ 

To  fupply  thefe  defedls,  and  to  refeue  the  Turks  in  general, 
and  a  few  of  their  emperors  in  particular,  from  the  odium 
thrown  on  them  by  the  Baron,  is  the  profcflfed  defign  of  our 
author  in  the  little  volume  before  us.  He  wilhes,  however,  to- 
be  confidered  not  as  a  critic  ;  he  difclaims  the  appellation  ;  but 
as  an  humble  commentator,  writing  his  notes  in  the  margin  of* 
albbok  that  pleafes  him,  that  he  loves  to  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  wiflics  to  find  ftill  more  perteft.  How  far  M.  de 
Pcyfonncl  has  .fucceeded  in  his  defign,  the  reader  will  be  the 
better  able  to  judge,  when  we  have  prefented.  him  with  a  few 
extrsufts. 

i-’  Speaking  of  the  facrifice  which  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  was 
nec^tated^o  make  of  the  lives  of  his^hree  favourites,  the 
Kiflai  Aga,,  and,  Soliman  Aga,  an  Armipian  banker,  the 
Barop  de  Tott  has  the  following  palTage,  ‘  * 
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•  It  hid  been  the  bufinefs  of  thefc  men  to  give  variety  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  prince.  He  profited  by  their  inftrudions,  and  quitted 
for  a  moment  the  voluptuous  pleafures  of  the  harem,  in  prder  to  pre- 
fidett  the  execution  of  two  of  them. 

^  How  unjuft  "and  injurious  a  rcfleflion/  exclaims  M.  de^cyfonncl, 
•  upon  the  memory  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  emperor  that  had  governed 
Turkey  fince  the  days  of  Soliman  the  magnificent !’  Sultan  Mahmouef 
afeended  .;^e  throne  in  1^30,  and  died,  regretted  by  his  people,  in 
1754.  He  had  doubtlcfs  (hed  much  blood ;  but  it  was  the  blood  of 
rebels;  whofe  death  was  indifpcnfable  to  his  own  fccurity,  and  his 
people’s  happineis.  It  is  equally  true,  that  he  was  the  fpedator  of  the 
itonexnent  made  by  his  favourites  to  the  violated  laws.^  But  he  did  it 
from  the  motive  of  rendering  their  example  tlie  more  ftriking,  and  of 
pving'  the  more  complete  fatisfadion  to  his  fubjeds,  over  whom  thefc 
jnonfteri  had  exercifed  the  moft  cruel  tyranny.  Mahmoud  was  mild, 
a£able,  hofpitable  to  foreigners,  and  more  exempt  from  the  prejudices 
of  his  religion,  tliarr  any  prince  that  had  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
Turk^Tj  f  Full  of  information  and  of  talents,  he  lo/ed,  and  he  had 
cultivated^  with  c^nfiderable  fuccefs,  the  liberal  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  I  beg  leave,  in  contradidion  to  this  ad  of  inhumanity,  which 
the  Bafon  de  Tctt  has  produced  agalnh  him,  to  relate  a  fad  truly  fub- 
Kme,  and  which  may  ferve  to  charaderife  him  as  a  man  and  a 
fovercign.  He  was  crofting  the  canal,  incognito  '^  attended  only  by  Bof- 
tangi  Bachi.  2onana,  the  jew,  Bazirghian  Bacbi  de  V odjaky  contrador 
fbr  h  Oife  furniture  to  the  corps  of  Janifiaries,  was  failing  in  a  contrary 
diredion.  The  Ifraelite  was  voluptnoufly  reclined  upon  a  fopha  of 
white  fatin,  ad  the  ftern  of  a  magnificent  pleafurc  boat,  and  repofing 
upon  two.  cufhrcns,  formed  of  the  fame  fatin,  and  embroidered  with 

folct  He  was  fmoking  a  pipe,  and  had  two  flaves  kneeling  before 
im,  whofe  foie  occupation  it  was  continually  to  lupply  the  vehicle 
^ih  aloes,  as  faft  as  they  were  exhaufted  by  their  indolent  and  im- 


Bation'at  fo  pompous'  and  luxurious  a  ipedacle.  ^  Thou  fool,’  re¬ 
plied  Mahmoud  to  his  officer,  ‘  does  not  the  fplendid  ftate  of  that  jew 
redouLd  to  n^y  glo  y?  What  higher  encomium  could  an  hiftorian  be- 
fiow.  upon  me,. than  to  fay,  that,  under  my  reign,  even  the  Jews,  the 
fcorn  and  abhocrentc  of  every  other  nation,  were  enabled  to  pofTcfs, 
in  perfect  fecuiity,  both  extreme  opulence,  and  the  liberty  of  difpiay- 
ing  it  r  I  he  anfwer  would  have  done  h.nioui  to  an*  Alexander, 
Csefar,  Cl  a  Louis  XIV^.’ 

The  Baron  de  Tote  attributes  the  grofs  ignorance  with 
which  he  ftigmatizes  the  l  urks  to  the  extreme  difficulty  with 
which  they  read  their  own  language,  “  made  up,”  ^  he  fays, 
wholly  of  confonantSf  the  figns  which  arc  fubffituted  in  the 
place  of  vowels’  being  almoft  .certiJnly  omitted*”  He  adds,- 
I'hat,  by  the  ado^  tion  of  the  Arabic  andPerfian  language  to 
fupplythe  poverty  of  their’s,  and  by  compofing  five  alpha¬ 
bets,  the  different  chara<5ers  of  which  arc  left  .to  the  arbitrary, 
dffpofar  of  the  write.,  the. Turks  bav:e,;lbrg>vn  frelh  ohftacle$ 
iu  the  way  of  inftruftion*’"  Mi  de  Peyfonnel  refutes  thefc 
’  -  '  "  '  ^roundlcft 
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Ijraundlefs  aflcrtions,  and  endeavours  to  refcue  the  Turks  from 
2ie'ftignia  fo  uhjuftly  thrown  upon  them. 

<  If  the  Indignes,  who  underftand  the  language,  have  To  much*  dif* 
£culty  to  read  it,  on  account  of  the  mnltlplicity  of  figns»  and  the  fup* 
preiTion  of  the  vowels,  how  mud  this  difficulty  be  enhanced  to  a  foreigner, 
who  is  deditute  of  every  primitive  idiom  of  the  language  ?  And  what 
infinite  labour  mud  it  not  cod  him  to  read  and  write  it  with  fluency, 
and  to  underdand  thofe  books  which  treat  in  it  of  the  mod  abftrufe 
fubjeds?  But  here  the  Baron  contradids  himfelfin  the  fame  p^gc, 
where  he  tells  us,  *  that,  with  the  aifidance  of  a  Perfian  Maitre  da 
tanguesy  who  was  for  ever  drunk  with  opium  or  brandy,  he  was  foon  able 
to  explain  himfelf  tolerably,  and  to  difpenfe  with  his  interpreter.* 
j)o^  it  not  follow,  from  this  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Baron,  that  the 
language,  ftript  of  the  original  obdacles  that  befet  the  ftudy  of  a 
foreigner,  mud  be,  to  the  native  inhabitants,  an  aeqaifition  eauly  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  books  of  the  deeped  fcience  can  prefent  to  them  few 
difficulties  on  that  fcore  ? 

*  The  original  of  the  Turkifh  language  is  the  Tartar,  the  langnage 


of  Zagathai,  in  which  he  wrote  a  variety  of  books,  and  nuny  of  whme 
manuicripts  are  dill  to  be  met  with  in  the  hinge’s  library,  and  perhaps 
elfewhere.  The  defed  aferibed  by  the  Baron  to  the  TurkifK  language, 
is  the  very  circumdance  that  conditutes  its  greated  perfedion.  By  tht 
adoption  of  the  Arabic  and  Perfian,  it  is  become  one  of  the  mod  ex'* 
prefiive  and  beautiful  languages  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  a  Angular 
improvement.  Every  copious  language  has  been  formed  after  a  fimilar 
manner.  The  Arabic,  which  is  boundlefs  in  its  extent,  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew,  which,  of  all  languages,  is  the  mod  baiten  and  {Con¬ 
fined.  The  Engliih  have  availed  themfelves  of  all  other  languages, 
with  the  Qtmod  freedom,  and  by  means  of  it  have  brought  theirs  to  ad 
high  degree  of  perfedion.  Nor  have  the  Turks,  by  this  ademtion^ 
given  to  their,  language  an  exclufive  degree  of  perplexity  and  conlufion, 
it  may  be  learned  with  as  much  felicity  as  the  German,  the  Engliih, 
or  any  other  language  equally  copious  and  extenfive. 

/  .Nor  is  it  true  that  the  different  charaders  are  left  to  the  arbitrary 
difpofal  of  the  writer.  Each  charader  is  appropriated  to  a'  didinA 
fpecies  of  compofition.  The  Nejkhi^  which  is  the  only  one  that  has 
appeared  from  the  preis,  to  books  of  fcience ;  the  Taelic  to  thofe  of 
poetry  ;  the  Di*uani  to  firmauns  or  government  proclamations,  and  the 
cpidolary  ftile ;  the  Sulus  to  devices,  inferiptions  and  legends.* 

We  will  prefent  our  readers  with  another  extraft  relating  to 
this  fubjeA.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  a  double 
meaning,  the  tranfpofitions  of  letters^  form  the  whole  extent  of 
the  ftudies,  and  the  literature  of  the  Turks,  and  every  thing, 
that  a  corrupt  tafte  can  invent  to.  fatigue  the  mind,  contributes 
to  their  delight,  and  excites  their  admiration.  M.  dePeyfonnel 
takes  fire  at  the  charge. 

*  Is  it  poflible  the  Baron  de  Tott  can  be  ferious  ?  It  is  a  caracature 
the  mod  prepoderous  and  ludicrous  !  The  Turks  in  general  are  ingeni- 
•iif  ^  pohihed,  and  diftiogaiflied  for  theii  Ftjmt.  Aad  IbaU  we 
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deny  them  the fe;  tsJeijts,  bccaule  mm>ng  as  among  ouifelves; 
there  arc  individuals,  devoid  of  all  tafte,  whgt  would  prefer  an  acroftic 
or  an  happy  conundram  to^the  p(xo&  beautiful  epic  poem  ?  had  curiofity, 
the  years  thlt  he'fpent  ui  Turkey,,  afliduoufly^  employed 
in‘ d^ydoplhg  Its  national  chafafter,’'led  the  Baron  for  a  moment  into 
oAS'Of  itt  or  colleges,  he  would  havefeen  its  pupils  employed 

in'tfielduTdy  o^'^rarnm^r,^  rhetoric,  profody,  logic,  metaphyfics,  morals, 
f  hilpfophy,  t^ligioh,  and  polity.  He  would  have  found  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  iK*tu‘clid’,  and  the  fublimer  parts  of  the  mathematics,  formed  a 
rigfilar  Branch  in  their  code  of  education.  He  would  have  found  them 


itt 

in'tBe1luyy\o}'|rai 
f  hilpfophy,  t^ligic 
mcntsol'*%uclid’, 
rigWar^  Branchy 

familfaHy  acquainted  with  the  philoTophy  of  Ariftotle,  and  all  the  works 
of  Plato.  In  their  libraries  he  would  have  found  valuable  authors  on 
every  fubjcdf,  ..whether  *Pf  abftraft  fcience,  or  of  polite  literature.  He 
\VQuid  havefpjund  poems,  fables,- tales,  and  romances  The  fables  of 
L^moffy  the-  talei  of  Najracidin^  Khodjea^  the  romances  of  Leila  *ve  Med-- 
jengun^oi  youfoi^and  Zeuleiku^  x\\tn  Medjemouas^  or  colled  ion  of  fugi¬ 
tive  pieces,  iheir  Eojians,  or  mifcellane  >us  poems,  poffefs  a  fund  of  enter¬ 
tainment  that  mull  pleai'e  and  captivate  the  mod  faflidious  reader,  and 
whofe  mtfit  even  the  Baron  muft  acknowledge.  I  might  appeal  for  a 

their  fententious  and  proverbial 


proof  Of  their  national  fjpnt  to  their  ientcntious  and  proverbial 
faying,  fhfc*luperior  point  and  elegance,  and  beauty  of  which,  to  thofc 
of  every' other  nation,  he  muft  have  felt  in  their  full  force,  critically 
'acquaint^  as  he  is  with  their  language.  I  might  appeal  to  their 
I^ufapbif  Or  profefTed  orators,  men,  who,  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
.Turkifh  nobility,  undertake  to  fupport  the  fpirit  of  converi'atiori,  and 
fu|i:ni(h  the  entertaioment  of  the  company.  Did  the  Baron  everfpend 
aq  evening  in  a  circle  of  thefe  bonsnjt^ans^  without  deriving  from  them 
knpwl^pdgc  an4  information,  without  being  equally  charmed  with  the 
^he  eleganpe^ahe  wit  and  the  good  fenfe  of  their  converfation  ? 
bdtall.tfais  1  ^}l  be  told. is.  infufficipnt  to  the  juftification  of  the  Turks. 

j^ow  progrefc  iu  die  arts  and  fcieiices,  their  negled  of  tallies, 
naVg^tigP*  and  ^.diUry...4^fciplinej  the  prevailing  imperfedions, 
ana  even  vices  of  their  government,  will  dill  remain  incontrovertible 
truths.  1  ackupiy ledge  it.  And  the  iftore  I  know  of  their  aptitude  and 
docijity/fbi^eVcW  ftieiice  they  will  be  at  the  pains  to  acquire,  the  more 
1  raideW  ^’  fikd  them,  in  thefe  refpeds,  at  the  didancc^of  two  centu¬ 
ries  from  every  European  nation.  But  it  would  be  a  misfortune  indeed 
di^  tauthor  of  the  memoirs  Ihould  prevail,  and  that 
the^ra^  in  wj^cb  places  them  in  the  focial  world  fhould  be  con- 
iicWqd'^s^  th^jdandard  of  their  merit;  an  idea  that  would  almod 
degfaiib  ai^nacion  of  favagesthe  mod  remote  from  civilized  fociety.^ 

‘Tl^^error^^'Th^poiht  of  hiftory,  geography,  and  chronology, 
which  W:  de  Pt^fonnel  has  detefted  in  the  Baron  de  Tott,  are 
vcfjr^TihVrtferous  hnd  Iniportant/ ahd  fo  very  obvious,  that  we 

could  have  cfcaped  the  Baron. .  Wc  will  beg 
Icav^Wtipj?  we  difmife  hirn,  to:pfefent  the  reader  with  two. or 
thceef^tf?)cam^es»  together  with. the  obfervatjonsofour  author. 

*  Georgia,'^  feys  the  Baron' de  Tott, ''  is  Vather  one  of  the  depen- 
dpnei^  01->Fer<la^^han‘<HvTiirk^5  but  the 'prince "Heraclitus'  has 
availedldnlfelf  W  the  trQul>le!i  whith  h^'kki^wafte  ‘th«'‘dQmiiuoiii 
of  Ks  fovereign,  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  independence.* 


Lettfi  de  M.  de  Peyfonml.  yj*/ 

M*  de  PeyA)nnel  has  correficd  •  with  perfed '  accuracy  the 

blunders  of  Ais^paiFage.  •  ,  . 

*  Gep^a  i‘  div^edlnto  two  parts  ;^thc  Oflfe,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Black  $ea^  "and  includes  the  kingdom  o^  Imirch  and  the  *  jprinci* 
pality  of  Mingrelia  and  Guriel,  was  ceded  to  the  Turici;  the  other, 
which  approaches  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  comprehends  the  king^ 
doms  of  Cardael  and  Caket,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Perfia.  Salo- 
man,  who,  reigns  over  the  one,  and  Heraclitus,  who  governs  the  other, 
have  equally  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  refpeftive  fovereigns.  But 
Heraclitus  is  become  the  vaffal  of  RiifBa.  Saloman  preferves  his  ihde* 
pendence  to  this  day.’ 

The  Baron  confounds  the  death  of  Sultan  Ofman  with  that 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  his  account  of  their  genealogy  is 
equally  erroneous.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  fat  upon  the  Turkifh 
throne  for  the  fpace  of  tjwenty-four  years,  from  1730  to ‘1 754, 
and  Sultan  Ofman  his  bfolherj"  were  not  the  fons  of  Sultan 
Achmed,  but  of  Muftapha  III,  the  eldeft  brother  and  fucccflbr 
of  Achmed.  Muftapha  the  fourth,  who  fucceded  Ofman,  was  the 
fon  of  Achnied,  and  coufin  gerrqan  only  to  Mahmoud  and  Ofman* 
Achmed  had  .five  fons ;  Mahmoud  the  eldeft,  who  was  poifoned 

S  Ofman ;  Muftapha  IV.  who  fuccceded  Ofman ;  Bajazet  and 
urkman,  who  died  in  the  feraglio  ;  and  the  prefent  reigning 
Sultan  Abdulamid. 


'Again,  *  Racuh  Pacha/  fays  the  Baron  de  Tott,  ‘  had  formerly 
been  Pacha  of  Cairo,  the  office  of  all  others  the  lead  adapted  to  ms 
character.  The  undifciplineC  ftate  of  che  Bey*Mameluis,  propped 
up  by  force,  had  left  him  no  other  refourcc  but  corruption  for  his 
fupport,  without  being  the  lefs  expofed  to  aCts  of  violence.  He  had 
jod  efcaped  from  the  ball  of  a  pifiol,  fired  at  him  in  his  own  divan, 
when  the  grand  fignior,  Sultan  Ofman,*  promoted  him' to  the  Vifi* 
rate.’ 

The  contradictions  and  inconfiftencies  of  this  pailage  arc  too 
glaring  to  elcape  the  eyes  of  one  fo  well  informed  upon  the 
jubjeft  as  M.  de  Peyfonncl, 

*  Mahmoud  was  the  reigning  fultan,  when  Racub  Pacha  was  re« 
^Ued  from  Cairo,  which  was  prior  to  his  efcape  ftom  die  danger  of 
the  pidol.  He  was  afterwards  condituted  by  this  prince  Pacha  of 
Aiden,iand  then  of  Aleppo;  and  he  officiated  in  theft  refpeChve  ca« 
pacities  for  many  year>,  before  he  was  called  to  the  Vifirate  by  Sultan 
Ofman,  the  brother  and  fucceffor  of  Mahmoud.  I  have  indifpotablo 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  account.  When  my  father,  who  was 
feerctary,  and  the  late  M/de  Laria,  who  was  interpreter  to  the 
French  ambaflador,  were  fent  to  the  Ottoman  army,*  to  fettle  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  my  father's  tent  was  pitched 
near  the  tent  of  Racub,  who  was  at  this  period  iecretary  for  foreign 
^airs..  The  weight  of  the  treaty  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  father.  And 
.daily  intercourfe,  that  muft  neceflarily  take  place  between  him 
lUcub,  of  a  friend^p  that  fcldom  fubfifts 

between 


Lettrt  dt  Jt^.  ie  PtyfdnneTi 

t)etween  *  Turk  and  a  Chriffian.  When  Racub  fame  time  after  was 
recalled  from  Cairo,  to  fo  exalted  a  degree  did  his  regard  for  my 
ftther  extend,  he  made  die  toor  of  Smyrna,  and  pitched  his  camp  in 
thft  plains  pf  Hadjelaar,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  paying  a  viht  to  my 
^rthcir,  who  was  then  at  Smyrna  in  the  capacity  of  conful  general 
of  Flrance.  ^To'enhance  the  honour  of  his  vifit,  he  invited  my  fa. 
ther  to  his  camp,  and  gave  a  fuperb  entertainment  to  all  the  nobility 
of  Smyrna.  1  was  prefent  at  this  root,  and  was  a  witnefs  of  the  diftin. 
gosQied  attachment  of  Racub.  Dofium  Coadjeaduch,"  faid  he, 
cmbraong  my  father  tenderly  j  “  we  are  both  grown  old  my  friend." 
And  fee,  continued  he,  pointing  to  bis  beard,  that  was  prematnrely 
wt«y,  •*'  how  venerable  are  tlm  beards  of  thofe'*  who  return  from 
Crnro.’*  ^ 

The  valuable  hiftorical  journal  of  the  Tartars,  containing 
their  moift  ancient  traditions  and  all  the  fucceflive  fa£is  down  to 
the  prefent  time,  undertaken  Sy  the  anceftors  of  a  family  who 
have  ahvays  preferved  and.  carefully  continued  it,  and  for 
which,  the  Baron  alTerts  that  he  offered  ten  thoufattd  crowns, 
is  k  feems  a  manufcript  of  his, own  invention.  M.  de  Pyfonnel 
has  never  heard  of  fuch  ai  manufcript ;  and  it  is  hardly  withiii 
the  bounds  of  poflibility,  that  a  performance  fo'  notorious  and 
celebrsk^^l  (according,to  the  baron)  could  have  efcaped  the  in- 
quiritive  attention  of  Kli  de  Peyfonnel,  had  it  any  exiftence  but 
in  the  baron’s  imagination.  .  ,  ,  ^ 

*nie  bounds  which  ’  we  allot  to  ourfelves  will  not  permit  us 
to  prefent  the'  reader  with  any  further  extratS  from  this  work'. 
Tmfe  wc  have  already  made,  are,'  we  truft,  fufficient  to  excite 
hmcieiortty,  and  to  tempt  every, admirer  of  the  Baron  de  Tott  to 
be  ppovtded  with,  this  effedlual  antidote  to  his  poifon.  We  fuf- 
p^edb  the.baron  of.  a  little  attachment  to.  the  wonderful.  M.  de 
Pyfonnel  has  confirmed  us  in  our  conjedure,  and  has  lopped 
off  the,  exuberances  of  his  author’s  fancy  with  a  faithful  and 
dsfec^ioating  band.  Had  every  traveller  a  commentator  of 
equal  Aill  and  veracity,  it  would  perhaps  cure  this  abandoned 
fpiflt^.oH,  and  inveterate  as  it  is  ;  and,  operating  in  terrortm, 
ipakp  them  more  cautious  of  'palmiiig  upon  the  world  their 
owfl  wild; iovcntions**for  hiftorical  truths.  Commentators  in 
general  are,  cd  all  writers,  the  moft  dull  and  infipid.  M.  de 
^ffonnel  has  ingenioully  contrived  tfiat  we  Ihould  feel  nothing 
of  this,  and  his  book  is  as  full  of  entertainment,  as  if  it  wctci 
contiguous  and  unbroken  performance. 
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Ttf/  cm  JapanJka  Nitttoncn^ 


^HE  religion  throughout  Japan  is  heatheniflii  but  theret^tfC 
many  different  fedts,  which  all  however  live  in  the  greateft 
unanimity  and  concord,  without  diTputes  or  quarrels.  The  fpi- 
ritual  emperor^  Dairi,  is  like  the  Pope,  head  of  the  church)  and 
has  the  appointment  of  the  chief  prieHs.  Every  fed  has  fepa- 
rate  churches  and  feparate  idols,  which  are  reprefented  under 
iome  determinate,  and  that  often  a  monftrous  (hape.  "  They 
commonly  invent  a  great  number  of  idols,  one  for  almoft  eveiy 
trade,  like  the  old  Romans;  and  confequcntly  they  have  inferior 
and  fuperior  gods.  One  eternal  and  almighty  God,  fuperior  to‘ 
all  the  reft,  is  not  indeed  unknown  to  the  Japanefe,  but  the 
knowledge  of  him  is  enveloped  iri  much  darknefs.  I  have  not 
however  feen' among  any  heathens  fuch  a  large  and  majeftic  idc^ 
of  this  god,  as  in  two  Japanefe  temples.  In  the  one  there. is  an' 
image  of  gilt  wood,  of  fuch  an  enormous  lize  that  fix  men  may 
lit|  according  to  the  Japanefe  fafhion,  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
and  the  breadth  between  the  (boulders  is  five  fathoms.  ;  In  the 
other,  his  infinite  power  is  reprefented  by  fmaller  gods,  which 
jftand  around  him  on  all  fides,  to  the  number  of  33,333*  *  They 
have  m^ny  temples,  which.are  built  for  the  moft  part  without" 
the  cities  on  fome  eminence,  and  in  the  Hneft  fituations.  There, 
are  a  number  of  priefts  in  every  temple,  although  they. have 
but  little  to  do,  their  bufinefs  being  to  keep  the  temple  clean,' 
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ra]>  I  only  them  in  the  hands  of  perfons  of  diftlnSion^  in  a 
^arate  and  elevated  part  of  the  audience-room.  The  barrel  is 
of  the  common  lengthy  but  the  flocic  is  very  ihort,^  and,  as  well 

ri  J,could  ob&rve  at  a  diftance,  there  was  a  match  in  the  lock. 

never  faw  a  gun  fired,  though  I  have  often  heard  the  report 
li^tp  the  Dutch  fadlory.  The  interpreters  informed  me,  that 
the  (lo^,, which,  on  account  of  its  (hortnefs,  cannot  be  placed 
againft  the  Ihoulder,  is  fee  againft  the  check,  an  account  that 
is jpo^  altogether  credible.  Cannons  nre  not  iifed  in  this  country, 
b^Jn  Kaga^ki^  at  the  imperial  guard,  there  are  (everal,  former¬ 
ly  tal^n  Trom.the  Portuguefe,  though  (hip^  are  not  faluted, 
and  indeed  fcarce  any  ufe  at  all  is  made  of  them.  The  Japa- 
nefe  have  yery  little  fkill  in  managing  them,  and  when  they  fire 
tbemt  which  is  commonly  done  once  in  feven  years,  in  order  to 
clean  and  prove  them,  the  artillery  man  provides  himfelf  with  a 
long  pole  havii^  a  match  at  the  end,  which  he  'applies  with 
averted  eyes.  The  fabre  is  therefore  their  principal  and  beft 
weapon,  which  is  univerfally  worn,  except  by  the  peafants, 
They  are  commonly  a  yard  long,  a  little  crooked  and  thick  in 
^  back.  The  blades  are  of  an  incomparable  goodnefs,  and  the 
old  ones  are  in  very  high'efteem.  They  are  far  fuperior  to  the 
Spanilh  blades,  fo  celebrated  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick  nail 
is  eafily  cut  in  two,  without  any  damage  to  the  edge  ;  and  a  man, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Japanefe,  may  he  cleft  in  two. 
No  blade  is  fold  under  fix  kobangs,  but  the  fabres  often  coft  50, 
nay,  above  100  rix-dollars  ;  they  conftitute  the  deareft  and 
moft.  beloved  property  of  the  Japanefe.  The  hilt  is  furnifhed 
with  a  round  and  firm  plate,  has  no  bow,  and  is  fometimes  fix 
inches  in  length.  The  hilt  is  flat,  with  obtufe  edges  ;  it  is  cut 
cflF  tranfverfdy  at  the  end,  and  covered  with  the  (kin  of  the 
fiiark,  which  is  uneven  on  its  furface ;  it  Is  imported  by  the  Dutch, 

.  and  fold  very  dear  ^  fometinies  at  50  or  60  kobangs,  each  kobang  at 
fix  rix-dollars.  Befides,  filk  cord  is  wrapped  round  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  fhagreen  may  be  feen  through  it ;  the  plates  are 
thicker  than  a  iix-dollar;  they  either  are  adorned  with  figurei 
in  high  relief,  or'  pierced  artificially  with*  a  number  of  holes. 

.  The  ibeath  is  thick  and  fomewhat  flat ;  it  is  truncated  at  the 
cod ;  it  IS  fometimes  covered  with*  the  fiheft  fliagrecn,  which  is 
yarniihedt  it  is  fometimes  of  wood,  ,  and  painted  with  a  black 
*  varnjfh,  or  variegated  with  black  arid  white  j  one  fometimes 
.  obferves  a  fijver  ring  or  two  on  the  (heafh.  On  one  of  the  fidcs 
there  is  afmall  elevation,  perforated’ with  a  hole*,  through  which 
»  filk  firing, pafles^ /and  ferves  *to  faften  the  fabre  occafionally* 

.  Witbinjthe  iiilt  there  is  alfo  a  cavity,  for.  receiving  a  knife  of 
fhfce  inch]fcs  length. A  feparatc,  fafii  is  never  uled,  but  the 
'  fword  is  ftuck  iq  the  bek^ Von  the  leftifidcj  with  the  edge  upward>» 
which  SO  a  European  appears  xidiculous.  All  perfons  in 
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wear  two  fuch  fabres,  one  of  their  own,  and  the  other*^the  Jwrd 
as  it  is  called;  the  latter  is  always  the'longcrr'  Both 
are  worn  in  the  belt  on  the  fame  fide,  and  fo  difpoied  as  to  ctod 
each  other.  When  they  arc  fitting,  they  have  their  fWor^ 
office  laid  on  one  fide  or  before  them.  '  ‘  /  ^  . 

The  Dutch  -and  Chinefc  arc  the  only  nations  allowed  to  traf¬ 
fic  in  Japan,  The  Dutch  at  prefent  fend  but  two  fhips  annually, 
which  are  fitted  out  at  Batavia,  and  fail  in  June,  a‘nd  return  at 
the  end  of  the  year.*  The  chief  merchandife  is  Japanefe  popper,  ^ 
and  raw  camphor.  Varnifhed  wood,  porcelain,  filk,  rice,  fackf, 
and  foia,  conlVitute  but  an  inconfiderable  part,  and  thefe  artlcli^ 
arc  in  the  hands  of  private  perfons.  ‘ '  The  copper,  which  is  finef, 
and  contains  more  gold  than  any  other,  is  call  in  pieces  of  the 
length  pf  fix  inches  and  a  finger’s  thicknefs.  It  is  put  on  board4ti 
parcels  of  120  pounds,  i2  ounces  to  the  pound;  and  every  fliip^i 
lading  confifts  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  fuch  parcels.  The  wares, 
which  the  Dutch  company  import,  are  coarfe  fugar,  ivory,  "a 
great  quantity  of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  caft  iron,  various  kinds  of 
fine  chintzes,  Dutch  cloth,  of  different  colours  and  fiDenef$,fer^ 
wood  for  dyeing,  tortoife-lhcll,  and  co/lus  /frabicus.  The  little 
ixiefchandife  brought  by  the  officers  on  their  own  account,  con*  , 
lifts  of  faffron,  theriaca,  fealing-wax,  glafs  beads,  watches,  5cc. 
icc.  About  the  time  when  the  Dutch  (hips  are  expedf^;  feve- 
ral  outpofts  are  ftationed  on  the  higheft  hills  by  the  government; 
thay  are  provided  with  lelefcopes,  and  long  before  their  arrival 
^ive  the  governor  of  Nagafaki  notice.  As  foon  as  they  anchbe 
in  the  harbour,  the  upper  and  under  officers  of  the  Japanefe  im¬ 
mediately  betake  themfelves  on  board,  toother  with  interpretds, 
to  whom  is  delivered  a  cheft,  in  which  all  the  Tailors’  boc^s,.th& 
mufter-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmall  barrels  of  powder,  fix 
.barrels  of  balls,  fix  mulkets,  fix  bayonets,  fix  piftols,  and  fix 
fwords  are  depofited ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  whole  remaining 
ammunition,  after  the  imperial  garrifon  has  been  faluted.^  Thcfe 
things  are  conveyed  on  Ihore,  and  preferved  in  a  feparate  warc- 
houfe,  nor  are  they  returned  ^fore  the  day  the  Ihip  ^its  the 
harbour.  '  ^  ‘  ‘  ’  * 

Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  inland  parts  as  on  the 
coaft^  nor  are  there  any  cuftoms  required,  either  for  exported 
Of  iniported  goods  ;  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  few  hatibns;  But, 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  utmoft 
viy lance  is  obferved  ;  then  the  men  and  things  are  examined  with 
i  the.eyes  of  Argus.  When  any  European  goes  on  fliorcVhe  is  exami** 
ned  before  he  leaves  the  Ihip,  and  ^cerwards  on  his  lading,*  This 
double  learch  is  exceedingly  ftri£t ;  l6  that  not  onl^  ihfe  pbcitets 
2nd  clothes  are  llroaked  with  the  hands,  but  the'foudehtfl'  of 
the’ Vneanei  fort  are  prefled,  and'  the  hair  of  tfie^^’flavesi*^)"  All 
Japanefe,  who  come  on  board/ krd  feafdied  In  fikV  tilhn-* 

ner, 


4. 
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»er,  except  only  their  fuperior  offices  ;  ,fa  alfp.  are  th^  wares 
^th'er‘ expofted  or  imported,  firft^on  boa7d,  and»  t^cn  ^at  the 

Ci^ry,excem  the  great  chells,  wliich  arc  opened  at  the  fadqry, 
and  io  carefully  examined  that  they  ftrike  the  very  fidcs  left 
they  (h^uld  be  hollow.  T^e* bed  clothes’ are  often  opened,  and 
the  feathers  examined  :  rods  of  iron  are  run  into  the  pots  of 
butter  and  confedions:  a  fquare  hole  is  made  in  the  cbeefe,  and 
a  ]ong*pointed  iron  is  thruft  into  it  in  all  dire£fions«  Thtir 
fufpicion  is  carried  fo  far^  that  they  take  out  and  break  one  or 
^o  of  the  eggs  brought  from  Batavia.  The  fame  ItricStnefs  is 
obferved  when  any  one  goes  from  the  fa£lory  on  (hip  board,  into 
the  fa&ory,  or  out  of  it,  from  Nagafaki  to  the  fa£tory  on  the 
ifle  of  Dezima*  The  watch  muft  be  infpeiSted  and  marked  at 
going  or  returning.  The  hat  is  fometimes  examined.  No 
private  perlbn  naay  introduce  money ;  it  is  generally  taken  into 
cuftody  till  the  time  of  departure.  Sealed  letters  are  not  allowed 
to  be  fent  from  or  to  the  (hips,  but  they  are  opened,  and  re^ 
quired  fometimes  to  be  read  by  the  interpreters,  as  are  other 
manuferipts.  All  religious  books,  in  particular  fuch  as  contain 
plates,  are  very  dangerous  to  import. 

Latin,  German,  French,  and  SweJifli  books  pafs  more  eafily, 
lince  the  interpreters  do  not  underftand  them.  Arms  may'iiot  be 
imported,  but  it  was  permitted  to  us  to  carry  our,  fwofds  to  the 
faftory.  The  Dutch  have  themfelvcs  occafior*ed  this  ftridl 
iearch,  which  has  gradually  increafed  on  feveral  occallohs  to  its 
prefent  feverity.  The  wide  coats  and  breeches  of  the  captains, 
and  an  hundr^  other  means,  have  been  tried  ,  to  fmuggle  goods 
to  the  factory;  and  the  interpreters,  who  formerly  were  liot 
fearched,  carried  contraband  .wares  to  the  city,  where  they  fold 
them  for  ready  money.  Much  cunning  has  fometimes  been 
ufed  to  e£Fe£t  this.  A  few  years  ago,  a  parrot  was  found  con* 
cealcd  in  the  breeches  of  one  of  the  lower  officers,  in  cohfe* 
quence  of  it3  ,bi;ginniog  to  .prate  during  the  examioation. .  In 
iyyS,  feveral  rix-jiollars  and  ducats  were  detected  in  the  drawers 
of  an  affiilant.  .7'ixefe  circumftances  have  led  tbe.Japanefe, 
year  after  year,  to  limit  the  privileges  of  the  Dutch  traders  more 
and  more,  and  to  feirch  more  ftri^lyt  vfo  that' all  their  cunning 
Icarce  enables  them  to  deceive  this  vigilant  people.  This  feru* 
tiny  prevents  only  (muggling  and  not  private  trade.  Every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  import  whatever  he  can  fell,  or  is  in  requeft, 
even  fuch  things  as  are  permitted  to  be  fold,  only  it  muft  not  be 
done  privately.  The  reafon  why  private  perfons  arc  fo  defirous 
of  fmuggling  fuch  wares  as  are  not  forbidden,  is,  becaufe,  ,when 
goods  are  fold  by.au£iion,  they  do  not  receive  money,  but  other 
goods.in  .return.  1  hele  goods,  whikh  are  either  .pikcelain  or 
japanned  gpodS).  ar.e  Yo^cheap  at' jBauvia,  in  coofeqitfhc'e  of  the 
annual  traffic,  thaV  they  are  fometimes  ibid  under  prime  edft# 

Hence 
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Hencf)  for  goods  privately  fold  they  get  ready  money^.  jind  oft^ 
double  the  priced'-  The  company's  goods  are  not  ei^ailiiocd 
(hipTboard^  but  afe  carried  ftraigbtlo  ibe  warehouTef  wbefCJ^ej 
arc  fealcd  by  the  JapanWc.  ,  ,  .  n  ^  b-r. 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives ;  they  fpeak  Dutch  .in  differ^ 
degrees  of  purity*  The  government  permits  no.  foreigner ^io 
learn  their  language,  left  they  fiiould  by  means  of  this,  acquiiv 
the  knowledge  of  the  manufaAures  of  the  country/;  but  4Q,<^ 
50  interpreters  are  provided  to  ferve  the  Dutch  in^their  trade^  oc 
on  any  other  occafion.  Thefe  interpreters  arc  divided  into  three 
claffes.  The  eldeft,  who  fpeak  beft,  are  called  uppef-ioterpreters, 
the  fecond  under,  and  the  third  pupils.  Formerly  the  "Dutch 
taught  the  Japanefe  Dutch  j  it  was  in  particular  Ihe  do(5lQr’;i 
buiinefs ;  but  they  now  learn  of  the  other  interpreters.  .Some  of 
the  fenior  interpreters  fpeak  Dutch  pretty  intelligibly  ;  but,  as 
their  language  in  phrafes  and  conftrudion  differs  ib  widely,  from 
the  European,  one  has  often  occafion  to  hear  ftrangc  expref* 
fions.  Many  never  learn  to  fpeak  properly  at  all*  In-  writing 
Dutch,  they  ufe  inftead  of  a  pen  their  common  pencil,  and  their 
own  paper,  but  they  write  from  left  to  right,  generally  in' very 
beautiful  Italian  letters. 

’  The  interpreters  are  very  inquifitive  after  European  books, 
and  generally  provide  themfclves  with  feme  from  the  Dutch 
merchants.  They  perufc  them  with  care,  and  remember  what 
they  learn.  They  befides  endeavour  to  get  inftrudion  from  the 
Europeans,  for  which  purpofe  they  alk  numberlefs  queftions,  par¬ 
ticularly  refpeding  medicine,  phyfics  and  natural  hiftory.  Moftof 
diem  apply  to  m^iciae,  and  are  the  only  phyficians  of  cbeir  natib^ 
who  pradife  in  the  European  manner,  and  with  European  imdi* 
cines,  which  they  procure  from  the  Dutch  phyficians.  .Htnew 
they  are  able  to  acquire  money  and  to  make  themfclves  jrefpcded* 
They  fometimes  take  pupjls.  !  ^ 
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political.  :  ^  -V  V, 

***  o  [ '  ' 

Alt.  Leters  aidrejftd  to  the  Right  Hon,  W.  Pitt,  Chaiuillar.rf 

5  the  Exchequer,  for  obtaining  an  equal  Sy^'m  of  Taxation,,  and  for  re^ 
ducingtbe  National  Debt.  BjP.Barfoot,  Bjq,  it»  Debrett.  1786. 
"London.  ,-x  ^ ,  1 '  v/  . 

N  thefe  fealible  and  well  written  lettm'  an  important  4iftindioa  k 
ptHnted  ont  b«tw«CB  the  efiedi  ^  taxing  th^Oading  and 

f<  ..  ....  "'■•‘landed 
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landed  Tke  impolicy  of  encouraging  tke  one  wd  fuppielT. 

hig  t&e  otfaer^  pur  author  urges  with  confiderable>«eai:ncftnete  and 
perfi>iau^.  To  airert  cur  alleviate  this  evil,  he  thinks  tbo  redii^lion 
of  me  ihiTOfls  upon  malt,  fope,  fait,  and  candles,  as  bearing  peculiarly 
hard  on  Oiis  ufcrol  and  induftnous*  part.of  the  cotnin unity,  abfo. 
lately  neceflary.  He  propofes  an  equal  land-tax,  a  difpofal  of  the 
wafie  and  crown  lands,  a  dog  .cax>  and  a  tax  qf  ten:  pe;r  cent,  on  all 
church  livings  ^d>ove  one  hundred  pounds, in  the^king's/books.  ilk 
fylfem  of  liquidating  the  national  debt,  is  by  an  univerfal  parochial 
tax, ^  which  he  premmes  might  realize  twenty ,  millions^  fterling 
annually.  All  the  revenue  officers  of  every  defcripition  wpuld 
confe^ently  be  rendered  unnecefTary,  and  an  immenfe  fum  faved  to 
the  public  by  their  dlfmiffion.  But,  however  fimple  and  defireable 
fnch  a  plan  may  appear  to  rational  and  difinSerefted  minds',  we  doubt 
no  retloning  will  ever  make  it  eligible  to  individuals  of  fuperior  rank. 


will  ever  make  it  eligible  to  individuals  of  fuperior  rank, 
who  are  in  ibme  degree,  and  for  the  moll  part,  pledged  to  fupport  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  intereft,  venality,,  and  intrigue.  .  .  .  ^ 

s  *  '  .  X  ^ 

Ai^T.  1 5«  Jti  Pfhati  fie  efiabUjhlng  a  Ftmd  for  tie  D'^chatge  if 

iJh  U{Uional  Deht^  Wednefit^^  Match  Z()tb,  1786.  To  nubich  is  added^ 
the  Report  from  the  SeUdl  Committee^  relating  to  the.  Public,  Ltconie  and 
RxpenJiture^  March  zijl*  8vo.  is  6d.  Stockdale,  1786.  London. 

The  reduction  of  a  debt,  the  mod  enormous  and  complicated 
that  ever  burthened  any  community,  occaiioned  this  interelling  de* 
bate.. .  The  minider  brought  forward  bis  plan  with  all  ^at  con- 
fidcoce  and  brilliancy  of  elocution  by  which  his  parliamchtafy  c'xcr- 
tioQS  are  didinguilhed. "  The  houfe  was  in  foine  degree  dazzled  and 
overwhelmed  ^  die  fplendour,*  the  magnitude;*  and  the  tibvelty  of 
the  idea  bn  its  fird  appearance.  Them  opinion  of  the  meafuro  in 
point  of  neceffity  and  importance  was  unanimous.  The  Only  gyotinds 
of  db^rence  were,  whether  there  is  at  prefent  an  exiding  furplosf 
whether  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  purpofeof  facilitating  a‘ 
fanguine.  projed  does  not  .exaggerate  the  income,,  and  extenuate 
the  expenditure  i  whether  the  reiburces  of  the  cpuncry  are  not  ex? 
hibited  in  a  light  too  flattering,  and  magnified  by  a  profped  partial 
to  f£e  wilhes  of  adminiftration  ?  and  whether  too  much  ftrefs  t«*  not 
obvioufly  pUced  on  the  hypothetical  permanency  of  a  peace  eda- 
bliflimcnt.  JThefc  were,  the  points  chiefly  agitated  in  tms. debate. 
The  report  of  it  in  the  publication  before  us  is.  a  mere  compilation 
from  the  newfpapers;  .And  the^  bed  account  ^iyen  there  has  not 
even  been  prefer^.  We  refer  the  report  on  which  the  Premier 
builds  his  iydein,  and  which  is.  here  added,  to  the  criticilxos  of  a 
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M  'oo  memt  of  idief.  And  we  ronfefs,  to  attsAdioff  tW 


progrefc  df  politick  difqoifition,  to  l^ave  met  With  pre^efis  fiill  m  fOtr 
aialine  at  &e  prefeht.  The  author  wiilies  to  abolifh'  endntly  tho 


preiiNit  ittode'of  taxation;  to  annihilate  ixpmtinicic^  conAti^d 
chait^  I  ib  librbgate  "all  our  coilom  and  excife  laws ;  ajito  to  lay 
eytryfpecict  of  trade,  manufaftare,  or  mecKanirnu  op^ii*  Riving 
br<^ht  ur  to  this  date  of  equaliaatioti'/  he  adverts .  to  t}^  po« 
polation  of  the  country,  which  He  eftimates  at  fevcii  milUohi; 


From  thefe  he  dedods  three  mliiions,  as  one.  woman  and  two  cbDdrca' 
aif  generally  dotted  for  ev^y  man.  Of.  the  four  nulliohs  rtinainin?^ 
lit  Azoles  two  to  confUl  of  handycraft-xheni^  maniifadurers,  axil 
ptafantSe  And  he  thinks,  chandler  fiiop-keepers,  failprs,.  foldieh> 
and  fervants,  may  amount  to  ax^other  millioii. '  .He  therefdre  redapea 
thoft  who  ought  to  bear  the  whole  burtbeii  of  the  ftate  to  one  million* 
tkfie  are  die  nobility i  baronets,  knights,  ^f^juires, 'merchants^  bink« 
cri,whole£ile  wareboafe-mer^  maniua^turers,  employing  weavers,  or 
others,  clergymen,  and  ffu-mers.  .  By  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent;  on  the 
property  of  this  large  body  of  the  commutlUy,  he  conemves  the 


whole  of  our  national  debt  might  be  liquidated  in  the  fp^cc  of  foiif 
years,  and  the  exigencies  of  evUry  fubiequent  year  might  be  faxfcl 
by  pari(h*rates;  We  have  no  other  objeflion  to  the  feheme  thai 
that  k  feems  imprafUcable; 

♦  •  * 

Aar.  17.  jiu  ^hivtU  dcipttut  of  tht  Dehate  ift  the  Btiffi  tf  Commons^ 
on  Mbnd^^  February  27/A,  and  Tuifday  February  i  8/A,  1 786;  omthe 

Piatt  e/  Fortifications  by  his  Grace  the  Dube  of  Fichmonfl^  *whHt 
eta  Speaker  gave  the  eafiing  Vote  %  vjith  a  correS  Ufi  nf  the  Divifiok  i 
tSJtd  eat  Appen£x^  confifthg  ef  the  Report  'made  to  hit  Majefiy  by  the 
Boeard  4/  Land  and  Sea  OJficirs ;  Copies  of  Letters  from  Lord  Sidney  tO 
tin  Duke  of  Richmond^  (Ac.  (sic,  is.  6d.  Ridgeway.  Lohdbrt.- 

This  important  debate  is  detailed  with  m6i^  than  ordinary  co;** 
rsStoefs.  -  Mr-  Sheridan’s  famous  fpecebi  fo  impcrfe^lly  fopoyted  in 
the  prints  of  the  day.  is  given  here  with  confiderable  accuraoyw  m4 
St  io^  length.  It  was  not  the  firft  time  the  wit  gehiiis  of  thlji 
sble  fenator  had  been  difplayed  in  fuppOrt  Of  thofe  coodUddongl 
princes  whkh  regulate  bis  politics,  but  it  was*  the  fird  tixne  he 
cooBiitted  hkalelf  ixl  a  fpeech  of  above  two  hoilrs  in  length.  He 
to  rhroMighoiit  with  the  moll  prOfoirnd  and  eagcr  attefi- 
tiont.-'Ory  ns  the  fttbjcft  was,  and  wearied  as  , the  hoyfe  evidently 
Were  at  ib  late  an  hour,  by  the  Angular  ingenuity  and  addrtfs  with 
wl^heaffailedHbe  fyileixi  of  fortihcatioAs,  he  not  only  ropfed  the 


audWs'.  and intefefted  themin'  the  face  of  a  quef* 
ion  thus  important,  but  certainly  contributed 'not  i  Utllc  to  uefl 
i^diviliou  w^ch.took  place. 

OUervestumt'  on  Mrs'  Hafitngf  Narrative  ef  fin  ^tem/ac* 
4/  Anarif  in  the  year  1.78 li  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridgeway* 

Loidoii. 

4h€  pewififl  of  this 

‘^WhMe?<aad4iie*NsWi^civeMavIudi  -toiw' the 

^r  general’s  paffions,  politics,  and  motives  of  a&ion  ojoe  expo£ed 
EtHj,  Riv,  Vol.  VI.  May  1786*  B  b  with 


r 
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^ith  keenneff/  and  fubjeded  toz  variety  of  fenliblo  and  levere 
n^verfions*  Thcobferver  aflferts  that  dignified^  n^lc  which  *Cheit 
^.Sing  held  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan»  and  of  which  he  was  divefted 
the  governor  general.  He  maintains  hb  Innocence 'againft  ever/ 
sV^putatipn  of  inmriefUon..  He  attributes  the  outra^  of  Mr  Haftings 
,^  jto  pei;fQnal  refentment.  He  utterly  denies  thcVight  of  thecOm- 
,  pany  to  feize  bn  the  property  of  the  ful^cft  at  pleafurc.  ^‘Hc  taxes 
the  Nah‘ati*ve  with  alTerting,  that  the  zemindars  or  land.holdcn  of 
Beng^  hold  their  lives  and  properties  at  the  diferetioh  of  foch  of  the 
^  company ,  fervants  as  may  .happen  to  reprefcnt  the  fovereign  au- 
^ ,  thority*  The  Turns  exafted,^*  fays  he,  or  the  fervices  deffiandcd 
/ 1)^’.  them,  piiky  exceed  their  ability  to  pay  or  tO  perform.  Their 
Bves  and  property  are  forfeited  the  ihomeht  tftey  demur.  The 
"^fantc  "'powe/*  that  profits  by  the  forfeiture,  decides  on  the  of* 


fence,  and  inflifts  the  punlihmeint.  When  once 
'  w^s  admitted  to  iticrcafe  the  tribute^  of 


thcTight  ofgoycm. 


Cheic  ^intt  on  any 


^  pretence,  or  in  any  fuppofed^  emergencies  of  the  nature  and  'exigen 
.  /  des  they  atone  were  to  judge,  heccafed  from  that  moment  to  have 

*  ,iptopej;^  in  any  thin^  hepoflefled.  Hb  right- to  his  government 

•  became  ecpially  precarious.  The  firft  year  produces  a  demand  of 
V  ive  Jades.  In  the  feedhd  he  may  be  called  upon  for  ten.  And  when* 
'  .  cy^r  he  refufes  to  pay,  he  forfeits  his  principality,*  and  incurs-  the  pe* 
'  jTifaitics  of  treafon.  Such  are  the  tdms  on  which  a  Britilh  government 

l^rants  what  it  calls  proteftion  to  the  priticw  of  India.* 


Air. 


ig',  'A  Litter  from  Warren  Ha/lingSy'tfq,  dated  t\  ft  rf  tebrum^ 
With  Remar and  aiithekiic  Documents  to^  ft^port  the  Remark 
‘  V  ,  Js.  iRidgeway.  London."  ^  ^  V  <  v  *^  ^  * 


ir  ui  This*  pamphlet  contains  a  feries  (A  Qirewd  and  ^^feycre  attacks  on 
the  late  governor  general  of  Bengal.  ‘  The  "writer  comnients  very 
‘  t freely  on  that  letter  of  Mr.  Hattings  to  the  'direftors,  which  has 
,l>6eii  ib  generally  confidered  as  a  fummary  apdogy  for  pecuniary 
.  deification.  The  governor  general  is  here  charged  with  receiving 
money  prifately,  in  direfl  violation  of  the  moft  folemn  engagements; 
_  with  a  drong  rdudtance  to  relinquifh  the  balance  he  held  in  his  hand; 
^  with  gleaning  all  the  items  of  an  account  which  had  fiood  open  be* 
'  f  wceh  him  and  the  company  for  twelve  years,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
"  to' keep  what  he  had  thus  obtained,  with  propagating  a  report  of  his 
,  poverty,  partly  to  meet  the  fufpicion  of  his  peculation  and  yenality> 
and' partly  for  the  fake  of  increahng  the  fefourccs  of  .rapacity  scdi 
,  styarice  ;  arid  with  meanly  hooping  to  the  paltry  artifice  of  involving. 

*  |n  quaintriefs  and  obfeurity,  an  eclairrifilement  fo  efienrial  to  his.  ho* 
hpuri  ‘The.  author  is* not  defefiHve  in  acutenefs.  He  is  acquainted 
with  "Indian  affairs,  arid  pofleffes  confiderable  knowledge  of 
/,w6rlcl/^  Tbcfe  qualities  arc,  however,  not  a  little  tamiihed  wita 
acriihbriy.  Hb  reafoning  is  frequently  dole,  but  fcldom  candid,  and 
i^thbugh  he  dpps  riot  often  declaim  or  inveigh*  he  has  recourie  to  nu* 


V. 


jmeroiis^and'dj^raccfd^  He  gives  a  ftriking  example 

hoiv  mu^;^  heft'  fcrife Ji  degraded  by  its  alliance,  with  a  party  fri 
vrit,^arid  How  def^icable  a  found  uri^ctftanding  may  be  made^' 
prejudice  and  paflion'.  *  \ 


i 
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An  t  v  ito*  ^  on  the  ,laft  Dekmtr  itpm  tie  DeUi ,  Kegoda^ims^ 

-and  fhtpi^fnfidfn^Mthmintof  Mr^  Hafiings^  8vo.  is«  StOckdlin*' 

■3VIJ2  >J!lvV  3j.  f  .<1  /  *  j  ■  •  '  , 

.  Axnong  tM  great  var^  of  papers  moved  for,  ^to  fubftkpKattr  t^e 
the  .{ate,  governor  general^  thofe  whi^  cxpli^ncd 
of.M^of,Binwn^’&  negoaa^n  atj  thc  <^rt  of  Ihdoded. 

tThefe,  however,  (for  remoos  of.  ftktc,  Were  pcreiriptoViTyycTdfc^  A  cry 
was'iinftandy  raifod  againft  the  interference^  of  govern^nt  ioi^  i!he 
obvious  putpofe;  of  fereening  notorious  deluiquency.  Mr.  Burke;  oti 
•  that  occafion,  thought  h^felf  left  vvjfh  only  the  JireJs  tmd/ragmtnfs  of 
and ‘declared  he  had  hh  right  arm  ^  MrVFox  .atthe Tame  time 
made  nofcruple  of  avowing,  that  a  compromife  h^  Equally  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Hadings  and  the  mniiler,  and  that  it  was  evidently 
determined  to  protedl  the  former  at  all  events.  TJieiniitter  being  Only 
ifepejflci^y  diicufTed  in  the  firft  debate,  was  therefore  brought  forti^ard, 
a  iecond  time,  in  a  diredt  motion,  by.  Mi*.  Fox,  and  the  conclufion* 
.which  this  writer  would  cllablifix,  is,  that,  on  the  p^.  of  Mj.'  Fox,' 
Mn  Sheridan,  and  Lord  Nor^,  who  fpakc  for  the  motion,  there 
•«  wtt  an  infinite  display  of  wit,  humour,  clofe  lOgxal  reafoning,  and 
**  ingemons  deduAions,  from  a^umed  fadls.  On  the  other  fide^  Mr.' 
t  ••  Pitt  "diftin^ily  and  clearly  proved,  that  not  one  ofthe  aflertions  of 


Mr.  Fox  was  founded  in  fa^,  as  appeared  to  reference  to  dates,*  and 
fn>m  the  confeffion  of  Major  Browne  himfelf.^ '  This  opinion  he  cn- 
deavours  to  prove  .  from  the  documents  which  were  then  read  by  Mr« 
Pitt,  ^tnd  from  ftveral  particulars  which  fell  from  Major  Scott  in 
-the  courfe  of>.thc  fame  debate.  He  lofcs  no  opportunity  of  .  cx- 
pofihgthe  inconfiftency  of  *  op^fition,’ and  imputes  the  idipeachment 
of  Mr.  Haftings  rather  to  the  Views  of  faction,  than  the  love  of  juftice* 
The  pamphlet  is  not  deilitute  of  Ihrewdnefs,*  but  'is  much  too  partial, 
either  to  convert,  to  plcafe,  or  to  irritate' thofe  for  whom  it  is  written; 

AaT.  2I.  Arthks  of  Charge  of  High  Crimes  and 'l^lijllemeanofs  againft 
f Warren  HufiingSt  Efq.  UteConjernar  General  cf  Bengal^  freftntfd  to 
the  Moufe  of  Ctmtncns^'hj  the  Bight  Hon,  Edmund  Burke',  ‘  8v6i  6s. 
/^bfett.  London\  '  i 

It  waa- the  regulating  aS^of  1773  which  inftituted  the  fop 

.  ^  V  1-  1  r  •  1  .  1  >*  *  r 


It  waa- the  regulating  aa^ot,  1773  which  inltituted  the  lupreme 
governmept  of  Bengal,;- fiiperieded  the  fonjici  independence  of  the 
ievend  prefidencies,  and  brought  Mr.  Haftings ’forward  to  the  moft 
ebnfpicaous  and  rei'ponfible  fituation  in  the  company'*s  fervice.  A 
majority  jn  the  governing  council ,  commenced  their  political  con- 
'ncdlon-  by.'an  unqualified  crlnunaticn  of  his  condudl.  The. indi¬ 
viduals  o't  whom  this  majority  confided  had  not  been  a^He^thrce 
months  in  India,  when  they  expreffed  their  difapprobatiqn  of  his 
politics  in  thcic  unequivocal  terms.  “  From  all  we  have  hitherto 
!oM^ed,  fay  tbey>  of  his  way  of  ading  and  re^oning,  we  'are  tho- 
tdughly  convinced  that  every. thing  he  fays  and.  d<^s,  in  fupporc  of 
wharhe  has  already  laid  and  done,,  will  only  involve  him  in  a  laby- 
»bdi  of  contradiaion^  from  whichhe  never  can  extricate  Kimfelf.’* . 

>From  thiiperfodt'  a  feries^f  altercation  took  place,  and  the  mea- 
furesof  'the  iopreme  ccuncil  bc^me  objieds  of  conftant  and  fevere 


animadverfion,  as  well  in  England  as  In  India, 

-  Bba 


The  friends  of  Mr. 

Haftings 


3$^  MotiTHtV  t^ATAloCUi.  Pbliucai, 

ddy  controverted  eVery  icepfation  br^ftt  Igalnftbitf, 
but  chiltengcd  ms  iceufers  t6  ftbftantiSte  Hie^t  They 

even  'Went  fo  far  as  to  boaft,  that  the  prelei^oe,^)^  Mr^;  ^nalUnga 
woidd  e£re6biaUy  filcnce  his  enemies.  It  has  howev^ jproduced  a 
vety  di^eremt  eieft^  He  is.  now  charged^  in  public^  and 

fol^B  manner^  with  high  crimes*  and  ' mirdemeanors*  ;  The  xnauer 
is  tkttiiat  ^ae,  and  the  decifion  of  it,  regarded  with  the  mc^  gene^ 
ral  folicirude.  ^  iu.  ^  ’  »  ,  •  i 

.  Thcfe  charges  are  various^  complicated^  and  fpecific.  They  ex. 
hibit  the  whok  arima  of  the  fupreme  government  and  difplay  f^uch  ^ 
fyiltm'ol  defpotiiin^  as  perhaps  has  no  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  po¬ 
litical  fodety.i  They  exemplify  the  extenlive  influence  of  the  £aft 
India  Xoxnpan^r  in  that  unfortunate  country;  by,  what  means  the 
Britiih  mierefl.  is  chiefly  Supported  v  the  dejplorabk  fituatioci  of  the 
native  princet ;  the  precarious  ten  true  of  property  ;  and  the  multiplied 
sntferies  to  which  the  inhabit^s.are  expofed^  by  the  habitual  de- 
pretbtiona  of  npj^y;  They  are  tyrenty-two  in  munber,  and  charge 
the  bflicial  coaa«ft^  Gpvernor  Ha^ngs  .with  the.  adual  extirpa. 
tion  of  nations,  the  expulfion  of  prmces,  a  profligate  expenditure  of 
die  company's  revenue,  oppreflibn,  peculation,  cruelty,  avarice,  in- 
juflice,  treachery,  murder,  and  every  criminal  excefs  which  an  un- 
pdhdpted^mind,,  in  the  nncontrolled  and  wmiton  .exercife  of  civil 
an^OiHitiMry^aathontyj  copid  pei^tr^te.  '  ^ 

V  How,  far  thcfe  heavy  and  fi^midable  chbges  abe  well  or  Ill  ibund* 
cd,  it  is  impoflible,  and  would  bp  pr^umptuous  to  determine,  before 
tbc  whole  evidence  for  and  .  againft  "them  is  complete.  ,  Wife  men 
will  even  thpn  difFes  about  the  degree  df  cr^ibility  due  to'xndividuals, 
'  wh^  Yrom^their  treatment  in  the  fervice,  from  their :gencral  intcreft 

♦»  •S’  1  »  #•  *  •  T  ••  ,  •  «.  • 
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notions,  they  may  poilefs  by  their  ftatioa  in  a  Hbate  of  fociety,  in  all 
fo  diflimllar  to  ours,  and  from  their  pre&nt  political  predi- 
lecubaSf  Vb  utterly  incapable  of  ftrift  impartiality,  cither  bn  one  fide 
*bf  the  other.  Such  as  'conceive  themlelves  to  have  been  either 
flighted  or  aggrieved  by  the  governor  general  will  not  readily  ex - 
^enuatfe  lut  ixn^fcrfeftions,’ and  thofe  indebted  to  tris  phonal  'aften-' 
'tions  abd  preference  cannot  be  cxpc<^ed  \6  give  'the  'feds  thisy  'arc 
caHedto  redte  n colouring  igaihll  him.  ‘  NOrflioold'it  be  forgotten, 
^at  the  Hoiife  oFtotnmotis^ai^e  not  the  polder  of  iftt^fitjgiafloath. 
And  (ajl  that  yall  body^of  evidence  which  wi's  laft  yekrgiten  in  a: 
'thc^arV  ofir  the  fubjeft  of*  the  Irilh  ptofiofitiotis,  vOs  fbr  thrs  rcji* 
fon  rcjcfled^lh  ihb  Hcufc'ot  Lords,  and  treated  as  bd  better  than  io 
i^iudi  WiifhL paper,  ^  ‘  »  *  .. 

is  perhaps  o«e  of  the  greateft  incoftveniehces  of  our  government, 
that  every  queflion  rda'tingcothe  refponfibility.of  offiCe/'flioulii 
be  eagerly,  lahcn  up  by^the  parties  who  divide  the  polirical  interdts 
■  of  the  eotfntry;  The'  hnpeacliment  of  Mr.  Haftings.  became  inevi- 
mble  by  the  altercations  which  his  adnUniHration  produced.^  His  ac« 
cnfmt  both  mparliaincnt  andoutof  it,for  ^.fei;ies  ofyea^s  have  uni- 
'  formly  held  the  fiime  langt^e-  His^majefty^s  mlhmc^s/.hQwever, 
can  have  no  intcreft  in  the  difputc.  They  tan  be  eSfreerntfl  fo? 

XjXZ 
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tbe  hoaOt^P  of  the  country,  which  is  of  00  fide.  They  have  qo(  pled^d 
ttidofc^ves  for  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  governor  genera] j 
blit  w  ^6^:^{ly'^|dedged  agdinil  an^  intcifcraice?  which  caa 


an  impartlaVdoclfionJ  *  .  aT/ii,,,.  * 

\^e  do  not  confider  theie  articles  as  more  or  lefs  aflbfimg  the  fite« 
rary  repiitatioh  "6f  the  author,  whom  pofterity  will  regard  as  one  of 
rtc  firft  writen  of  his  age.  ^  They  are,  however^' drawn  tip  fnd 
hated  with  k  force  and  precifion  by  no  meaiu  unworthy  of  Mr.  Bnrke. 
And  this'is  a  circumftance  whidi 'cannot  fail  of  having  ita  weight  on 
the  ifiue  of  the  queftion.  Such  a  load  of  accufations  %sv  arc  here 
exhibited,  are  not  to  be  annihitated  by  a  dead  vote.'\.The  iinpref- 
fiqns  of  the  public,  whatever  their  interefts  may  be,  arc  furdy  under 
no  parliamentary  controol.  The  ■  ciharader  of  Mr.  Mailings  is  now 
the  fayett  Of  general  fpectilation.  The  crimeV  of  :wh^  he^is 
charged '^e  of  great  importance  and  magnitude;.  Man):rnd'are'apt 
to  bdieve  theSyotJ ;  and  whatever  the  determination  fhould  he,^it 
Vill  not  prove  an  eafy  matter  to  fatisfy, 'that  innocence^  in*' any  fitu- 
ation,  'oould  incur  fo  many  foul  imputations  ^  that  the  moft  prefing 
‘exigencies  of  the  ftate  arc  a  fiifikient  apology  for  fuch  enormities ; 
or  that,  where  fuch'a'  catalogucpf  primes  are  ftated  ahd'  hpplied^ 
)tDEc  of  them  Ihquld  be  true. "  '  <  -  ^  «  .0  ♦  • 

M  1  S  C  EtL*  KEO  V's,"  ^ 

Aar.  22.  jf  CalkUhnof  Ec^SenteMf  '^/rm  the  heft  L^ln  ClaJlicWrUer$t 
intmded  as  an  Initial  Book  iH  '  learning  the  Laftn  Lamnage.  ^he 
Rewl  John  Hadley  Sivain^  Miniftet^  of  the  Boarding  §c%ii^^‘^Kef^ppoft 
Gravd-Pits.  ittno.  2s.  ^Rivington,  1786.  ^  pii  , 

^  Of;  a)i  the  penances  to  whiph  the  liberally  educated  youth  of  &is 
country  arc  deftined  to  iubiidt,  that  of  learning,  for  twclye^months 
unifiteruptedly,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  ,is  the  moft  wanton.  Of  all 
itbc  books  with  which  fa^  ever  brought  us  acquainted, "the  colloquies 
of  Mathurinus  Gorderius  is^he  moft  deteftablc.  Partipular  "thinks, 
therefore,  are  due  to  Mr.  Hadley.  Swain,  who,  of  Tthe  ninety  •nine 
plagues  of  the  prefent  age,  has  put  forth  Kis  ftrength  for  the  retxioval 
of  two.  With  all  ferioufnefs  we  deliver  it  as  our^  opinion,  that  this 
little  publication  admirably  calculated  to  annihilate  the  taedium  of 
granimar,  and  to  qualify  the  pupil,  without  fqr^r  tfie 

^peruial  of  the  lower  clafiics.  ,  ,  . 

Art.  .23.,  Ti?e  Trial  of  foin  Motherinll^  fir  eomnuttinga  Rspe^on  the 
hds/s  Catherine  Wade\  tried  at  the  Affixe^  holden  at  Eaft 
»  Grinfiead^  f^  the  County,  of.  Suftex^  March  21,  178.6,  ifirf*tie 
.‘  Hon,  Sir  WilUam  Henry  ^ight.  Taken  in  Short  Hand  by 

fijepbGurney,  2d.  ’Edition,  Folio.  2s.  6d. 

Art.  24.  The  Genuine  T rial  of  John  Moiherbilh  ( nsore  generally  bm^jn 
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Tfi^tely  taVen  down  at  large,  with  Mr^  Erikinc's  addrefs  to  the  juiy^  at 
full  lei^gpU^  i^nd  i$.worch  the  purchase  for  this  addrdTs  aloi^,  whidi 
judicious,  aiguinentative,  and  pathhtic,  *and  doM  the' ij^k'er  "great 
crcdttY  *  It  is  printed,  on, a  good  paper,  and  uniform  with  the  method 
of. printing  ftatc  trials*  fo  as  to  enable  'the  purchafet  Jp  bind  It  up  with 
theni.  Sec  oiir  remarks  on  the  next  publication:  '  ^  -  *  - 

The  fecond  publication  is  a  merelummary  of  the  frial printed  ^on 
coai:fo  gapcf^  It  l\^as,  by  way  of  frontifpiecc,  a  bad  etching  of  Mo- 
thcrJuil^  attempting  to  lay  Mifs  Wade  down  on  a  toipbftdnc.  ‘ 

Aar.  25.  Thi  Cafe  of  John  Motherhtll^  the  Brigtbelmfione  fwio 

was  tried  at  J^aji  Grinfteadffor  a  and  acquitted^  the  Marcb^ 

1786.  Containing  the  Particular  accidentally  meet i no  with  the 

young  Lady  ;  what  happened  previous  to  their  Arrt<va7  atVri^thelmJione 
Churchyard  j  thf  Btfinefs  trem(a&ed  there  ;  Reafons  why,  the  Scene 
of  A^ian  was  removed Jr^m  that  awful  Spot. to  the.  Bathing  Machine ; 
wh^t  happened  afteiwards^  ‘  c^  W$erein  every  Treinfaftfon  is  minutely 
f elated^  without  fuppr^ng  a  fugle  Crcumfance^  'whether  it  militates 
for  ^r  agaissft'him.  kFritteniy  Himfelf.  ^to.  is..  Randal. 

To  pleafe  the  libidinous ’reader  the  dory  is  here  very  indelicately  told, 
and  is  apparently  written,  not  by  lumfeif,  but  perhaps  from  Kis  mouth. 
Having  laid  nothing  in  his  own  defence  upon  hb  trial,  he  enters  upon 
it  here,  and  endeavours  to  exculpate  himtelf,  by  faying,  flie  not  only 
^fifeo^d  to  the  afl,  bat  encouraged  him  in  the  commiflion  of  it. 

TTi^pubfMh'^of  this  traft  fays,  in  a  prcface,  that  theconqueft  Mr, 
Motherhill  foickfily  obtained  over  the  lady,  (as.many  others  would  have 
done  hi  his  ^nation)  he  attributed  to  his  pwn  figure  and  addrefs,  and 
not  to  her  mode  pf  education  (^hich  was  in  afequeftcred  mpnaftery^  and 
want  of  mental  abilities*  If  this  be  tri^e,  it  (hews  us  bow  apt  we  are 
16  tluhk  fevowitbly  of.oftrfelve^  i.  for  Mr.  Erlkine,  in  his  pleadings, 
makes  ufc  of  thefc  wprd^  tq  the  jd^y  •  Let  me.aflc  you  this  qoeftion, 
whether  it  bcconfiftent  wjthany  thing  yve  ever  faw,  heard,  or  mad  of, 
Aat  a  young  lady,  of  hitherto  chafte  and  virtuous  lifej  artlefs,  f|mple, 
and  ihhoceht  in  her  manners,  Ihould  all  of  a^fudden  go  out,  a  teni* 
peflnous  Tiight,  leave  Imr  fatberis  hopie-^^not  to  dww  herfelf  into  the 
arms  of  a  lover,  .who  bad  addrefj^ed  her,,  and  endeavoured  to  feduce 
her;  but  into  the  arms  of  aftranger,  with  nothing'  to  recommend  him, 
with!  nothing  qii> earth  to  captivate  or  feduce  fan^y  I  It  b  re.pugnant  t;o 
reafon  to  believe  it— it  .is ’a  thing  incredible,  that  the  .mqit  vipoufly 
difpofed  woa^an»could  go  intp  tU|  arms  of  \hp  fq^hd  wretch  before 

la  Ihorty  U  appears .that.hc  efcapedjHf  g^ows  frpm  thq  doubts  of 
thtrjqry^..p.wingto  a  lude  jnconfiftency  in  Mifs  Wade’s  evidence;  the 
natural’-cbnfequence  of  a  undefftahcling.  That  he* ulbd  vio¬ 
lence,  is  evident ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  ^bethej  Ihe  took  thofe  pains 
(o  efcape  the  hands'  of  her  rayiflier  ^e  law  requims ';iind  as  a  humane 
jury  will  and  ihould  always  lean  to  the. fide  of  inercy,'^as  they  could 
only  acquit  or  coavi£i^  him,^they^of  coiirie  acquitt^  him^  utVI 
To  this  tra^  isaddeda  coaefe  engraving  oC.ldoeberhill:^  bfit,  as  it  i$ 
nidier  a  handfomedg^i  wcpcefomq^itis  ooflikennlsb^i  tiui 

•  •  •  .  •  ^  .  It 
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It  may  pleafe  oor  readera»  who  hayo  not  leadtbe  tri^l,  to  give  them 
Mr.  ErfcuMy  d^ciiptponof^Mlfs  Wade.  „ ..  •  '  , 

,<f  When  ibe  ia  att6Btively.,9blmed  by  yon,  you  will  probably  make 
the'i^vk  tkatd-CM^&J^mado  mylclf  nppn  feeing  J^er^'  thi^' if  you 
could  coaceivOia  painttv  of  the  fineil  «niu$  to  be  d^puii  of  munting 
the  charafler  of  ardefs  iiaplicity.  and  moocei>ce,''he  wpttld  me  upon 
the  countenance  and  hgure  of,  ^6  Wadei”  ’  .  ,  t»  ’ 

Aa  T.  26.  Thf  CBlhrium  ^ tlie‘Natitu ;  •  or  th$  leJl'Kime^  the  Sight, 
A  Poem.  Htnobij  ii^tribtd  to  hit  tnofi  exeelUnf  Ii.tO.  isl'bd, 

Macklew.  17^,.,,  ,4  v  •- 

0  ^  ^ 

‘  No  more  wou’d  Nefoc’s  breed  theTangumM  frajr  ^  ^  ’ 

Dcfpotic  rulers  then  wou’d  drop  th6  fway.  '-\\i 

Infeted  graves  for  Pomp  wow'd  belch  no'  phlegm,  -  '  r 
And  larking  Folly  fpum'd,  would  quit  the  helm*  ^ 

/  "  For  then  the  Golden  Age  ^youM  rule  again;  '  '  ^  '  *  v.-  >;> 

'  Sweet  temper’d  Harmony  among  all  men.  -  i.- 

-  '  Couch  of  the  fource  of  life  augments  their  lhame,  j 

Which  flic  Rhodomontades  did  ftemly  claim*  ^  ‘ 

Elate  like  Boreas,  that  pernicious  thief,  ,  . 

myriads  crufli’d  fatherlefs,  and  no  relief.  j 

Whiat  breafii  glows  not  with  zeal  to  linlc  the  ftiing,  ’  ;;  ^  ^ 

And.makc  the  wolves’ oblivion  in  the  fwtng!**  ’  ^  \ 

Gentle  reader,  doftitl^ju  underftand  , this  can' 

aflnre  thee  The  Collyriunri/  is  equally  incomprehenfi^e 
from  beginning  to  end.  We.  have  often  hadt  the,  misfojrtuHq  to 
review  the  proouftipns  of  Su  Giles’s,  but  this  ferUinl^ 
from  Moorfields,  ’  ^  ^  •  •  ;  .j.' j.  : 

Aaj;'  27."  An  0<j5f  addrtJUid  to  the  Society  of  unwerfal GoodrWfU'  ^  -By 
the  Author  of  the  Monody  on  the  Death  of  John  JhurloVf^ 
iis.-Norwkh.  Chafe  and  Cq.  'I785.  i  ' r,,  . 

objcdl  of  the  Soeiety  of  umverfal  Qood^yoiUyi  Ac  relief  of 
foreigners,'  for  »whom  no  provifion  has  been  ,  made 
An'^e  in  praife  of  fo  huqiane  and  benevolent  aii/inftituUon^ 
muft  be  the  work  of  a  feeling  and  charitable  mind,  The  poenv 
is  not  entitled  to  high  comniehdatioq.’ .  -Tl^e  a\|thQ(  has/end^T, 
yotired  to  aflume  the  ardor,  and  rife'  to  the  fublimityi  of  lyric 
com'pofitton,  but  his  fuccefs  is  not  equal  to  hijn/^ endeavours.' 
We  can  difeoyer  nothing  new,  nor  verv  ftrikine  in  the  thoughts, 
a^d  ttiie’^ycrfifica^^  is,  defective  In  pdirt^  pTharmbny^^^ 
public  judge  of  the  performance  from  tl^e/ 

^^cimpn.;  *  -i*-.  v  td  j.,  ' 

smimui:  is  Or  view  that  tender  female  form/tr:i.ii/:i<  :>iii  ^[J:Dh^(- 
V Alike  obfeor’d  in  penurys  dark  weeds;  £  L  .joai  Ina  ili vv  vir;r 
Mark  hev  pafe  e)^»  that  feinily. look  uroiind,no3  10  swnok  w.nu 
^icr  feeble  feet  feavee laboring  o^es  the  ground,!  iigii  iiA-i  o  f 
W  h^le  her fedheatt  in  anguiih  bleeds,  timolb.'isii  t 

i  B  b  4  ^  ? 
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I  Ah  !  once  the  Kfe^biood*  pore  and  warm, 

.1^  .  <.7hriird  thro'  her  bounding  heart,  her  (^)an|^ed  feet 
.j)i!  {I  Led  the  gay  dance,  while  love  enamoiir’d  youth* > 

‘  ,:fc4;  Lir’d^on  the  ftnile  that  lighten^  from  her  eye,  -i'/  ‘  • 

^  fr  r-  And  tour'd  the  fbndeft  fighs,  and  tetid'feft  ^udis,  ^  ^ 
i  gererotte  Briton,  is  it  meet*  ‘hv't;! 

lilifrlThe  lovely  Foreigner  (honld  helplefs  die;"  F  t  r.r, 

1,^.  ^v.,Uimioiirn’(L  unknown  ?  AIm!  how  many  lie 

-  TlhiibTtdce  wkh  want,  and  pain,  and  feerctgrief,*  -  ’ 

:  ?r!rra,No.gcirtle  heart tofigh,  wo  hand  to  givcTdief.*  ^ 

The  profits  tha(  may  arife  from  the  fale  of  .this  piiblicatiou 
yrUl  be  appropriated  to  the  afe  of  the  focicty  to  whiqli  the  ode 
uaddfedled. 


28«»  concerning  tie  ^leSccd’ Virtues  ef  Wuu.  In  a 

«  Lftter  ie  X)r.,  Buchan  \  by  a  Oenihmnn  cf  the  Facul/jt*-  Te  ^hich  // 
.  added^  an  Account  of  feme  rtmurhabU  Cures  f  erf orms^  hy  the  Tokay  de 
Efpagna  ;  nvith  other  MaUers  njohioh  art  ne*w  and  yoelt  njoortb  the  Atm 
tenthn  Public ,  8vo.  is.  Stuart  and  Sceveofoo^  Mar^‘(^ourt, 
^ow-Screet,  Covent  Garden^  I7i6.  , 

V.'  ilk*  •  %  A  ^  ^  *  ** 


^Thu  ^writer  of  this  letter  difcourfcs  .vcryx  judicioufly  hinafelf,  and 
jjubter  the  authorit)’  of  fundry  retpe^lable  and  eminent  phyfidansi 
m  order  to  ^riince  the  falutary  dfe^s  of  wine' on  ^  the.  human  body; 
’ttmiiehce  aka  prefei  ver  of  health,  and  in  the  ^ure  of  ^ifeafes!  He 
^ve  an  account  of  a  great  variety  of  cures  performed, 
pardcglslii]^  by  the  Tokay  de  Efpagna ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  this  wipe  poBcflcs  all  the  medical  virtue^ ‘Which  have  at  any  time 
'been  atpri&utca  to  the  beft  wines. — The  author 'is  of  opinion,  that, 
wbuld  phyficians  prefcrifac  yfinc  to.  their  patients,  in  proper  quanti- 
ti£i^  and  take  care  that  they  flipuld  Have  it  pure,  generous,  and  good, 
they  would  find  it  fuperior  to  all  the  other  articles  of  the  materia  mc- 
put  together  -^rAs  the  Snalyfis  of  nature  is  more  perfeft  than  that 
when  equally  efficacious^  are  preferable  to  com* 
ptodds. ,' *'*  * "'  '  . 

*  ♦  ,-<V,  •  •  ‘  .  ^ 


it  '1*  I  .... 

j :n  h* 


pi  V  I  N  I  T  V.  . 

4  1  '  4  i 


t.J . 


Ar*t.  ^oV  Ja^Mttr  to  the  Clergy ^ef  the  Dioce/e  bfCheJhr  tmcemlng 
"  inn di^  ifhi^/s.  By'Betlby^  Lord  Bi^'op  of  tBat  Diocefe*  8vo,  isl 
*‘*Wy1St.  London,  1786’.  . . 


After  the  neceflity  of  taking  Tome  fteps  to  cofreS*  the 

morals  or  the  lower  clafe  of  people^ -bifhop  PoVtcus  fhews  us  the 
efficacy Sunday  fchooli-fbr  that  purpofe,  arid  WarmljMxcofmmends 
them  0|i  the 'following  corifiderations,  viz.  the  great  facility  of  efta- 
blifliing  and  fupportitig  themf-  thc  estptoce  of  fefh-u^ling  twenty 
childrtB  hot  riling  aonpally  to  five^pquiidsi'che  very  imalf  degree  of 
leaiiaing  ^propofed  to  be<BBghtTf|Plh^,-which  Will  o^ther  indifpofe 
nor  difquahfy  ^fre  4eii#n^r6  Tor‘the  tnoft  labcHrioUs  employmetes ;  the 
habit*  Of  iMulby  thefe  ftihtols  wiU  A*  Ihf 'children  are 

’  .  .  - .  taken 
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taken  qlF  from  their  employs  bat  one  day  in  the  week  ;  and  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  piety  deyotkm  they  will  encouraee,  it  bclnv^pait  of  the 
plan  that  the  children' ihoy Id,  with. their  tearaers»  confiaatly  attend 
divine  fervice,,  momihg. and  evening  1  and  it  bring  fottiuf,  that,  aa 
parents  are  eager  to  have  their  children  admitted^  to  thrie  fchods,  if 
the  committee,  or  truftees,  would  make  a  point  of  enjoiniog  fuch  pa<* 
rents  to  attend  themfelvei,  as  the  price  of  their  children’s  admiffion, 
and  as  the  meant  of  fetting  them  a  good  example  in  their  kiwn  con¬ 
duct,  it  might  be  a  bltflcd  means  of  ihcrcaiing  a  religiohs  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  people  in  general^  and  work  out  a  reformation  of  manners 
where. it  is  moil  wanted.  »  '  1  ‘  *  -rfi  ’ 

Annexed  to  this  letter  is  a  plan  for  the  eftabliihinent  and  cocriiiA 
pf  thefe  fchools,  calculated  for  thofe  who  may  be  incj|jiiwd  fpfpt 
them  on  foot. 

AftT«.30.  Sermons f  N.  PuddUmhe^  M.  A.  Ai/iev  of  DeAnAA 

CoiUg4  %  late  Pimbroko  HaiJf  Cambridge.  8vo.  5e.  Bayne  and  Son. 
London,^  1786.  . 

‘Fourteen  difeonrfes  on  the  following  texts  i 
Luke  ix.  4T'i"42.  ‘  1  Cor.  iii.  21, 22,  23.  *  ^uke'  ff.  tV* 

Pfalmcxxxix.  9,  lo.  Songof Solomon ii.  10^ it,  12.  Rev.iiri<5. 

Rev.  vii.  17.  ^  Afls  xxiv.  25.  Job  xiv,  a. 

Rev.  X.  I.  Rev.  xii.  i.  Revjck.l^,i2« 

Dan,  vi.'  16.  'Deut.  xxxii.  46, 41.  ** 

‘More  calculated  to  dilplay  the  preacher*s  oratorical  abilities^*  than  to 
fdify  his  hearers,  They  arc  pretty  flow^cry  compofitions^  but  de¬ 
famatory,  and  inte^perfed  occafio&ally  with  paiTages  from  Milton» 
Toung,  ^Cr  As  a  fpecimeti  of  riie  language,  take  tbeVfpQo'wiiig 
api^rophe  as  a  paraphrafe  on  the  text  of  tne  lecond  fermpn,  lan. 


apottropiie  as  a  ^  ^ 

If  I  take  the /wings  of  the  jnorning,  jnd  dwelLih  the  uttefinoR 

tarts  of  the  fea,  even  there  fhall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy.  right 
and  (hall  hold  me”  ^  ‘  ^  ^  a.'i  f>yr/  * 

O  Thou  !  in  whom  we  live',  and  move,  and  have  pjor  beingi 
Fird,  ‘effentia!  cauife  'of  all  things  !  Thou  great,  ii^rgcf^pg  ibul  of 
nature  f  That  thou  art  ever  prefent— ever  vifible  -  -  we  acknowlfd^ 
with  an  enthufiallic  joy  ;  yet  blended  and  chaftifed  with  that  reve¬ 
rence  which  the  thought  of  thy  omnipotence  neceifarily  infpires* 
Wherever  we  turn,  we  behold  thy  bounty  and  wiidom  fully  dif- 
flayed. ^To  reafon's  purer  eye  jthou  ihiueft  forth  in  the  meaivelLpt^ 
jed  t^t  creation  preients  ;  in  the  ipani mate  and  fenfclets  pan  oj^ihe 
materal  world,  as  well  as  in  tUt  liwpg  and  aSive.  ^  JUr^^lve,  #ur 
eyes  to  what  is  beautiful  and  alluring  in  the  Variegated  prt^pef 
round  usi  riiow  an  these  i^l.  perkdioo,  benevolencev  And'l^c. 
Or.  contemplate  .w^.the  rude  and  tremehdouij^witb  wiwchliie’iis^ker 
charms  lof  nature  are  fp  majeilicaUy: blended  ^  cbere  .to^  iApura|i- 
pearcftJn  a. form, which  produces  on< the, mind. (the. mod Xedetciiod 
folemn  impreAoai.  Wd  trace  thy  footReps  alike  pii  thoalof^  hill, 
end  in  the  de^  defpepdmg  valley  ;  io  tbcvg^omy 
expanded  plain.  Infpired  with  facred/Xrapfpart,:^,ieelahcp  fiDil- 
i■o(&  it  were#. in  the  dowers,  and  verdure  which 
dpws  ip  riegaisce  apd  chpy^ng  VAfietyj,.^  Aihe 

breeaes 
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brcczM  difTufe  the  odoriferous  exhalations  of  the  fields  around^  and 
the  whole  air  is  fragrance;  but  all  this  richnefs  of  perfume  is  thy 
breath  alone!-^  notes 

on  every  bough,  fill  the  groves  with  mufic,  thy  voice  is  in  the  me- 
lody.  Amidft  the  brightnefs  of  the  rifing  morning  thou  art  feep,  un- 
uttcrahfy  gt(>ribQS,\iriimittb)^  fair  !  ^And^wlUmpAillA  eveining''  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  grey  twilight  gently  fhadows  all  things,  in  the 
milder  landfcape  we  behold  thee,-  though  m^yed  in  lefs  Iplendour, 
yet  not  Icfs  adorable  and"loVely.  We  near  thee  in  the  whifpering 
‘  gale  of  fpring,  and  in  the  tempeftuous  blaft  of  winter,'  Stc. 

St.  Paul,  whofe  example  we  fhould  follow^  preached  not  fo.  His 
reafoning  wa?  plain,  nervous,  and  dembnftrative ;  his  arguments 
ftrong  and  powerful ;  every  word  he  uttered  pierced  to  the.divid- 
ing  amnder  of  the  joints  and*marrow and  every  fentence  was  coh- 
vUUon  to  the  finner :  but  the  preachers  of  modem  times  ftudy  the 
oratory  of » the  theatre  more  than  of  the  pulpit ;  and  affed  more  the 
diamatift  than  the  apolUe. 

f.Tbis  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prettyman,  prebendar}' 
of  WcAmioflcr  ;  and  is  patronized  by  near  two  hundred Tubferibers.. 

Art.  31.  Sunday  Schools  recommended^  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parijh 
Qhurch  of  St,  Alphdge^  Canterbury ^  on  Sundc^^  December^  l?,  1785. 
^By  Ctorgi  Home^  D.  D.  Dean  of  Canterbury^  and  Prejide'nt  of  Magia^ 
len  College^  Oxford:  With  an  Appendix  eoncertringthe  Method  pf  form- 
ing  and  conducing  an  Eftablijhment  of  this  Kind^  '*Publifhed  for  iht 
t^Benefit  of  a  Sunday  School,  4to.  is.  Rbbinfon.  ,j'  ^ 

This  is  a  plain  fenfible  difeourfe  on  pfalmxxxiv.  11.**  Come  ye,  my 
children,  hearken  unto  me ;  1  will  teach  you  the  fear  .of  the  Lord  T 
recommending  Sunday  fcbools  for  the  inllrufUoii  of  the  poor ;  (hewing 
tl^e  advantages  of  them  to.  fociety  $  and  anfwering  all  the  objedlipns 
th^  can  be  brought  againft  them.  .  .  •  . 

The  inftitution  of  this  kind  was  cpmmenced.by  Mr.  Raikes  of 
G^ouceAcr,^  at  his  pwn  cxpence,  and  it  has  been  followed^ in  many 
p^fhes  ;  fo  that  there  are  not  at  this  time  lefs, than  one  hundred  tbou- 
fan^'c^Udten,^  from  fpven'years  of  age  to  fourteen,  attending  thefe 
fcbV^jiiVx  different  places.  They  arc  called  together  an  hour  before 
ti\(p  15^‘pi^g  fervicc,  taught  to  read,  inftrufted  in  the  principles  of  re* 
ligipuf ’and  the  fbcial, duties,  and  attended  by  their  teachers  to  chorch  ; 
anjl^iitbe  afternoon  they  are  called  again  at  two,  attend,  the  evening 

two  hours  aherwards  in  the  fame  laudable  employ* 
Spence;  attending  fuch  a  fchooi  has  hitherto  been  but  one  (hilling 
a  each  macher,  m.anior  woman,  and  a  few  l:K>ok8  given  to  the 

chi|^n;  {j  lt  j$  evident  to  every  perfon  of  .UDderfianding,  that  were 
fuc^^  (cliH^Is  nniverial  through  (the  kingdom,  that  is,  eflabliihed  in 
every  (^d  as  there  ^is  a  public  a&ciation  forming  (or  this  pur- 
pofe,  and ^bferiptions  colle^ing,,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  a  few 
years,  it  will  be  the  cafe] ;  we  fay  whenever  this  happens  it  muft  be  evident 
thi^^iockty  will  wear  a  new  face,  and -we  (haUhhve  lefs  occafson  to 
re^{  to4hiC,penal  laws  than  at  prefent.  ,  c, 

Ih  tlie  Appendix,  we*  have  an^  account  of  the  Aiccefs  of  two  or  three 
of  thefe  fc^>ols  she  ^xpences  attcDding  ihgm,  thejt  dlici|line,*andtba 
Icflbat  cHerc  taught, 

for 
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The  coriolity  of  the  public,  concerning  Mr.  Pittas  mode  of  np«* 
plying  the  finking  fund  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
has  now  been  fully  gratified.  Commifiionera  are  appointed  for  buy*' 
ing  ftock  from  the  ptfSLic  for  the  public  :  and,  among  thefc  com-' 
xniffioncrs,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  the  speaker  of  the  Houfe^f 
Commons/  Thefe  things  afford  great  variety  of  matter  for  Tc* 
fictljon.  _  ^  ‘  .  .  .  ,  i  » 

In  the  firfi  place,  it  has  been  queftioned,  and  on  very,  plaufible 
ground,  whether  the  mpafure  of.  impofing  taxes  for  the  payment, of 
the.national"  debt  be  . founded  in  pt^itical  wifdom.  The  rei'ources 
and  wealth  of  nations)  where  no  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  happeJR, 
like  thofe  of  individual  families,  as  well  as  .their  expeaces,  have  a 
natural  progreffipn  and  improvement :  and,  if  the  public  burden  be 
incteafed,  the  public  llrength  is  increafcd  ajfo/  The  exceffive  impb- 
fition  of  taxes  has  a  manifcft*  tendency  to  conttrain  and*  cramp,  op 
to  break,  or  Vo  drive  into  exile,  that  fpirit  of  induftry  and  entcrpriiV' 
on  which*  the  national  profpefity  is  ultimately  founded."'' tnfiead 
raifing,  by  the  chilling  hand  of  taxation*,  an  ^nual.furplus  of  bhe 
million  iicrling,  it ‘may  be  made.' a  fribjcft^bf  fpecdladon,  whediep 
the  remiffion  6f  the  moil  oppreifive  taxes,  to  that  amount,  wOOld  not*  ^ 
be  i more  political,  as  well  as  a  more  pleafing  expedieht.-  .When* 
a  gentleman’s  eilate  is  in  danger  of  being^deferted  byj  its;  tenaintfy.' 
it  is  dangerous’  to  rack  their  rents :  and,  eyen  if  there  is  hodahgcr 
ofdcfe'rtidn,  it  is  not  always  good  oeconomy  in  rlandKolder 
out  of  his  tenants  ' the  Very  utinoft  that  it  poffiblcf  bccaufc,.^iffhli' 
eftate  be  improvable^  it  is  better  that  a  litdc  money  be  left 


and  ptmnlous,  it  it  an  cafy  matterTor  the  propridtof  to  drirtv  a<rvTO»  ^ 
tages  from  thefe  circumftances.  "The  Yeafdning  implied  in^thiS 
bween^  the^landholder  and  the  tenant,  may  be*  ijpHfcd'Jwnh  atf-"' 

r _ _ I _ .  t. _ L  _ _ a 
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they  would  be  but  approaches,  towards  a  red uOJon  of  the  public 
debt.  Tp.di^vlde,  appropriate,  arid  colonize  .th^  fared  and  waile 

>h6  manner  of 

by  j^creaung  the  public  ^Ycnue,.  would  reduce  the  debt  in 
thk-.eafi^tc^aiul  furelL  andlafedn  and  fweetell  manner.  But.  ner- 


by  mcreaung  the  pubUc  ^Ycnue,.  would  reduce  the  debt  in 
t)^;jead^^^aiul  fured,  andlafed*  and  fweetell  manner^  But,  per- 
ta^jiif  jirc  yfes$  to  inftituje  a/^c(miparifon  ;^^en  the  fixuple  re- 
mluioii  of  the  hardeft  taxes,,  and  me  granting  oT  bounties,  or  other 
)f^ndf,.pf  ^ex^Qouragcinent  to  indudty,  it*  would  be  found  ^  that  fa. 

aldne^  with  the  temiihon  ofrOdious  aud  oppredive  bur- 
^ehs^  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  /late  than  the  application  ot 
4' xttiuion  ftcrUng,^eve^  year,  in  .  the  Various  forms, of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  exerdou^  For,  experience  has  proved  that  public  (urns,  al. 
Ipttcd  for  the  eucouragement^f  .indufiry,  have  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
{xroduced  the  beneficial  effect  .defigpe4».  I^ud#  wi^  plaufible  ap- 
f^asknet  .pf  re^rdu,  expend.  Men  have  ingenuity  enough,  in  a 
cortupt  and  cunning  age,  to  convert  the  public  jiioney,  intruded  inio 
their  hauds^  for  the  purppfe  of  encouraging  merjt  exertion,  into 
.a  fpccies  of  private  property ^  for  fpeh  m  reality  it  is,, when  difW- 


fieilr  have  been  produced  by  appropriation  of  the  forfeited  eftates 
in  Scotiand  to  public  purpofes  ?  Salaries  to  commiifioners,  and  to 
an  ppprefive  and  fhameful  race  of  men  ca/led  fa^ors^  to  land-ipea- 
'iurers^  to'any  ipan  wh9  could  make  inpsred  to  be  employed  in  any 
or  proje^  however  fan^ul  and  abfutdi  exhaude'd  an  annud 
Sqcome^  whkh  ifopported  men  that  ^ threatened  ^.'revolutipn  in  due 
^dvit  Igovernroent  of  Gre^t  Britain.  Douceurs  to  factors,  and  fub- 
^^nidions  of  ym'lous  kinds  to  the  cotnuudiopers,  ^fily  procured  ad- 
yantaeedus  leafest  ^ud  lucrative  employ tnentSj  pud^r  various  names; 
*iand,tuuj  the  public  revenue  was  loii  tp.  the  public.  To  continue 
to  the  landholder  jand  tenw if  a  geudeman  wifiies  to 
jg^ye ^Ueburagement  tp  the  hands, of  an  aAiv^  but  raclf-fenud  teuan- 
yj  that  he  diould  rCmit  direftly  a  P?rt  pf  his  exaAiops,  than  to  hiiic 
*a  fct  of  llcwards^smd  favors  ,  to  didrjbute  priaips  hirong  ^m,-^Be- 
fides  al}  thip,  thf:  cxpepce  of  colieding  tne  milhop  fterling,  ^by  rc- 
iBUdpg  itat  pnce  ia  a  judicious  manner^  would  be  fayed  t;Q  the  pub' 
.,}i€,^as  we}]  as  the  eapeppe  of  maintajning  coxnnaifiiohers  for  diftri- 
i>udDg  U  aga^|i%  in  the  form  of  premiums  among  the  pepple. 

Agash^  as  Commiffipa^,  appointed  to  apply  pubUc  fums  to  pub* 


A^^i^  a^  Commiffipa^,  appoin^d  to  apply  pubUc  fums  to  pub* 
'^^piapoicL  arf,  vcry  .Mt  to  eppyert  them  to  priva^  dej^ns,  on 
#  fPt  thole  pcMops  whP  aluir^d  .by  public  /evvards  to 
employ  tp^  indii^jr^  or  capitaU^ip  any  particular  bjufinefs, 
iina  means  fometimes,  as  in  the  cife  of  the  bounties  on  th^  Scotch 
kerripg  filheries,  to  ^btain  the  rewa^rd  widvout  fearing  thf  end  fo^ 
wkich  it  appointcdr-^Upon.jlw  whole,  it  fccm^javelliQfiahlCi 
Vl^bcr  the"  very  thing  the  r[unj^r  .cp^;49jro^  pUeviating  fbs 
public^burthen  would  not  be,  to  make  wile  lawV  Jtp  remit  the 
t^be^Wwpb^^^S:§JS,^  fund;,  i9J?d  pcofllf/ 

wpp^e.  al^c.  .  ..  ...  ..  ,  ,  ;,,,3 

Itia^ay  pe  fwd,  tna?  wp  cai^pt^  ^  tt)Jb{>rtpw_jnoi»ey,  »«» 
of.  ^ry,  witbput  a  (inking  fun4.  ^  ^we(e'd,^uiat  )< 


a 
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wrt  good  to  inak6  War.  upon  tJruft.'  If  vrxt  bO  iteceflkly,  let  w 
ridfe  tbeltecfctefy’flipplies  Within  the  ytta :  thus  we  (hall  enter  t^n 
war  with^khdr<^1U^itii^6h  thdtf  we  have  lately  doht  i  thirs  we  fttU 
citty  ft  eh  wittfjgrtiat^  Wiftfom  as  well  hs  vigour  j  and  thnsSve  ’fiiatl 
probably 'brihg  if  to  k  fpeedler 'as  we^  as  tn6re  fortunate 
Wr  '  ^  ton 

TMtdly,^lf  It  be  ifi'rthllty  tieteffary,  or  jxriltkally  eaped&nt,  ft 
If^n  io'^y  WF  the  hhtibhai  debt,  is  the  invetlment  of  a* 
fund  ift  the  hinds  tjf  bbhltniffiohcfs  for  the  pntpbfe  Of  buying^’ 
ftited  times,’  publifc  ftock, 'a  prudent  theafurc  for  attaining 'ditri^or- 
pofed  end  f  It  istsvident  that  this  atratigehient  mufl  tilib  ^  lloclts 
to  a  great  price ;  fo '  that,'  if  ahy  *(tottitalar  period  be  ’hl^tt^di 
within  which  it  is  propofed  to  liquidate  the  national  debt;  tbb  (rabihe 
of  liquid ati'oh,  ftl  this  Nvky,*  will  ^defeat  ftfelf.  When  ‘3  pet  "cents 
Ihall  tih  frbm  yo  fb  'dSi'dr  'rOb,  alt  dllculatiotts,  fontided  oTr 
fcnt  aVera^e  pnecs  br  flocks.  Will  be.  found  to  be  fallatioos^  ’ittfihe 


tidgettbies'and  fevoliittOKs  Will  probably  have  diverted  the  public  e^ 
ffdtn  the  hobby •horfe  Of  th'e  prefent  moment  to  hear  and  xhore  pTeliing 
concerns.  '  ‘  '  .  '  *  "  _  '  ’ 

Further, 'this  mode  of  extlnguifhi^  the"  public  debt  ia^l^njilfi  ta 
foch  llockholders  as,  front  their  circUmftances  ,and  fituadon,.  fb* 
rcigners  ^cfpcdally,  do  n*ot  lay  their  atcount  with  trading  in  tho 

fonds^  by  depriving  - them  of  the  contingent  Value  of  the  compound 
intereft.'  ^  '  “  '*  *"  r  vo;5*r/'7 

'Befides/.by-Wr.  fifths  blU  'for  p^yfeg  off,  the  national  debt,' 
speaVeiI  irf  the  tfobfe^of "Cobiihbns,  the  wioft  important  *ch^  tm 
Ac  c^bwn  tha^  Js  khoWh  \o  thc^toiiditoHotf,  is  involved  as  “a  pafty 
in  thfe  meafiircs  ^-adihiniffratlbn,  ‘^Nor  is  ft  p^bte  bar  this'  dtxibfe 
command  of  the  publib  feventiei'’Of  tbfleeimg  k,  and  tradiYig  vrti^ 
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nias.  There  is  foiiietlung  ib  captivating^  fometUng  that  appears,  fo 
ceconomkally  fneg  andiMependent,  in  the  idea  .cf  raafine  a  million 
of  money  every  year,'  for  the  redufiion  of  the  national  d5)r,  that  it 
taoiild  haVe  been  unpopular  io  have  oppoftd  what,  in  parfiamentary 
ktngmigt,  ' is 'called  the  pWao^/r  of  the  bill..  Not  .was  the  fiipcrior 
a^ahtdge  and  efficacy  of  annuities  to  private  itfbferibers  iliufirated 
wkk  any  extraordinary  depth  of  obfervadon  or  eloquence.  Many 
cmbarraiTments  and  lolTes  wilU  in  all  probability ^venfue  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  Mr.  Pitt's  icheme  its  operation  towards  any  effedhal  pur. 
pofr^qnires  too  long  a  period  ol  time.  And  a  /und  ready  at  hand 
IS  a  temptation^  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  number^  to  enter >  bn  any 
of  .thoie  projects  in  which  die  paifions  and  interells  of  individuals  too 
often  tnv^vc  the  public.  " 

•  :We  undeWland  that  the  great  objed  of  miniderial  attention,  at 
prefeni,.  js^  the  general  improvement  and  colonization  of  futh  por- 
dons  of  the  empire  as  may  yet  be  confidered,  on  a  comparifon  .with 
others,  ^s  rude  and  uncultivated.  And  this  objed  comprehends  the 
cfiablillment  of  an  effedive  goyernment,  and  fuch  regulations  as 
iiiay  encourage^  improvement  and  population  in  what  remains  to  us 
in  America ;  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  or  foreft  lands  to  the  bed  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  and  the  encouragement  of  the  iilheries.  Thefe  are  doubt- 
Iefs»  the  proper  cares  of  government. 

SCOTLAJCD. 

■  J  -i  ‘  .  "  *■ 

To  whatever  caufe  it  may  be  owing,  cheapnefs  of  labour  and  fuel, 
or  penurioufnefs  of  living,  k  is  certain  that  the  Scotch  diftillers  of 
fpinti,^  are  able  to  underfeli  tkofe  of  the  £ng|i(h  capital  in  the  London 
.xn^ket*^  The  Englifli  diftillers  have  exeked,  in  London,  a'fpiritof 
.  jealoufyrof  the  Scotch  ^'.certain  Scotch'' veflels,  freighted  with  fpirits, 


were  not  rated,  ac  lb  high  a  guage  as  they  .ought  to  have  peen  by  the 
hydrometer.  A^^orders, 'from  the  board  of  cuftom^  and  exclfein 
l^ndpn,»haye  om  fentto  Leith,  to  keep  a  firkl  watch  bh  the  ex- 
poiten  of  bottles  from  Leith,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  Englifti  velTels, 
with  bottles,  from  Newcaftle,  were  found  in  Leith  harbour.  This 
jealoufy  and  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  England,  has  raifed  a  general 
alarm  ampng  the  landholders  m  Scotland. 

it  is  advanced  for  this  increafed  diftillcry  of  fj^rSts,  that  it  does  not 
tend  to,  hurt  die  morals  or  impair  the  health  of  the  people,  becauie, 
if  they  had  not  this  at  home,  they  would  import  it  from  aforoad.  That 
the  making  Of  fpirits  at  home  prevents  fmugglingj  'and  improves  the 
revenne.''^  And  that  moltijdied  foils, ^  by  the  demand  they  occafion  for 
grain,  and  by  the  manure  they  produce  for  land,  tend  to  promote 
agriculture.  That  the  common  people  of  Scotland  would  import  aa 
equal  quantity  of  foreign  fpirits,  if  they  were  prevented  from  diftilii^g 
ae  faon^'  iaan  afieition  too  vague  to  bear  ferious  reafoning.  The  in- 
cieafeof  foils  would  infallibly  increafe  intoxicationi  and,  in  the  pro- 
poitioB  SQ  which  k  produced  this  efied,  would  ultimately  diminifh  the 
populatioD,'  ftrengih,  and  refources  of  the  kingdom.  As  to  the  im* 
^provement  of  agricudture,  if  the  grain  railed  by  the  power  of  the  ftiRs 

were  not  to  be  returned  again  into  their  fiery  matrixes,  but  to  go  to  the 

fypport 
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fapp(>rt  of.induilrious  labourers  and  imaaiifaAurers^^tlie  ailment  m 
favour,  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  diflillcries  on  agrkultuie  would  be 
a  good  <M.-*^But9.in  a  nation^  rather  addided  to  the  ufe  of  fpirks,  to 
raifenp  ftiUs  in  every  village*  muft  be  bad  policy.  If  indeed  the  Sc^h 
gentlemen  conld  perfuade  die  French  negociators  to  admit  their  ,oqdi- 
poond's,  in  return  for  a  like  permiflxon  ‘granted  by  Great  Britaitr  m  fa¬ 
vour  of  French.wines*  their.paflion  for  dilUlleries  might  he  judifiodron 
principles  of  wife  policy.  They  would  eftablilh  a  vci^  .wholefixne 
arrangement  of  commerce*  and  no  bad  flratagem  of  war  agatnft  a 
rival  and  faoflile  kingdom.  It  mufl  appear  very  fingular  to  the  Englilh 
people^  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  ihould  come  one  year  with  po¬ 
tions  in  behalf  of  their  poor  ftarving  countrymen*  and  the  neat^  wkh 
a  claim  for  liberty  to  diilil  a  noxious  fluid*  pernicious  to  the  he^hof 
mankind.  The  exceffive  tax  on  malt  has  banilhed  what  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  tap-ale^  and  good  froin  the  dwel¬ 

lings  of  the  poor,  and  from  the  public  honfes  within-  the  reach  of  she 
^poor,riii  Scbdasid.  The  people  have  hence  fallen  into  the  pradioe  of 
drinking  fpirits  mixed*  butoftener  unmixed  wii^  water.^keinoTeor 
mitigate  the  taxes  on  malt  and  ale*  and  add  the  extent  of  that  dimi¬ 
nution  to  the  excife  on  fpirits.-i»pour  forth  again  the  faliitary  ftream  of 
good  ale  over  the  dry  and  parched  land  of  Caledonia ;  and  the  days  of 
Allan  Ramlay  will  be  reflored*  when  ^tk  as  well  as  Jimpk^tnti  in 
fome  cheerful  alehoufe*  and  enjoyed  a  draught  recommended  by 
a  pickled  herring.  It  is  thus  you  mud  encourage  the  fiiheries  ;  for 
who  can  regale  himfelf  with  a  Glafgow  herring  and  a  glais  of  whiC 
‘key  ?  '  ’  V  7v  , 

EMIGRATIONS  FROM  SCOTLAND.  ^  y 

,  _  .  i  -  ^  .  1  f.  .  ^  ^  / 

The  emigrations  which  had  begun  to  take  place  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland*  before  the  war*  and  which  the  war  fufpendiid*  by  opening 
.avenues  of  adventure  fofmeh  of  all  ranks  in  a  warlike  cobhtfj%  wc  are 
fofry.to  underfland*  have  broke  out  afre(h.  It  behoves  government 
to  look  ferioufly*  and*  if  pofiible*  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  ie^il. 
Perhaps*  thebeft.rcmedy  wo“ald  be;  to  divert  the  thoughts*  artd  toVtn- 
ploy  the  bands,  of  the  people*  in  the*  filheries*  and  canals*  and  other 
.works^of  public  utility.  ^  ‘  ^  ^ 

‘GERMANY. 

The  Kino  of  Pruffia*  terrible,  even  under  extreme'^ cw, age*  keeps 
the  princes  and  dates  of  Germany  in  a  date  .of  .^anquUl^ty,  t^ugh 
under  arms*  and  ready*  if  they  durd*  to  dart  into  ^ioiu  _Tbo  peace 
of.Eorope  hangs  in  fufpenfe  on  his  important  life  ;  and,.t]iie  .Hbgd  of 
'the  flain*  foon  after  his  de^h*  will  emphaucaUy.  edebfate J^.bbfe- 
^[tties.  •  r..i  .  7  ,  *  --j 

•"  *  ,  *.4  . 

••  .  V  *  t..  ,T  V  R  K  E^y. .  r- M  : 

Every,  day  brings  frtdi  tidings  concemh^  the  debilitated  aa^  didia^- 
td  date  of  the  Turkifh  empire* -  which  a&rds  palpable  Symptoms  of 
approaching 'ruin;^'  The^  griumpbal  entry  -  and  .  coronation  x)f  the 


Expreilions  deferiptive  in  Scotland  of  the  different  ranks  fo  *fo- 
» 

Czarina, 


A 
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Czftrintf  Qoeen  of  Tauris,  in  her  own  Cherson j  a  Dino  wichont 
her  mitfbrtiiries»  feems  to  announce  to  ConAantinopje  its  approaching 
fate.  The  enperort  it  is  ondeiftood,  is  to  grace  and  fandiont  with  his 
prefencC)  this  folernnky.  Further  encroaciunent5  on  the  Sublime  Porte 
will  no  doubt  be  medirafied  and  concerted  at  this  meeting.  What  muA 
be  the  feelings  of  the  Grand  vSeignior  and  the  Divnfi  on  this  occafion  ! 
France  will  not  lon^  protract  the  ruin  of  the  Porte ;  for,  according  to 
the  partitioning  policy  which  at  prefent  prevails  on  the  continent,  and 
in  which  France  is  a  party,  (he  will  be  brought  over  to  connivance  at 
leaft,  by  the  hope  of  fliare  in  the  plunder.  Certain  ports  for  the  cx- 
tenfion  of  her  commerce  offered  to  France  in  the  Levant,  and  others 
on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  to  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans,  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  allurements  that  will  be  held  out  to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon^ 
whenever  a  confederacy  (hall  be  formed  fortkecxpulfk>n  of  the  Turks 
from  Enrope.^^When  we  relied  on  all  this,  and  on  the  exceflive  aug¬ 
mentation  that  would  thence  accrue  to  the  naval  ifarength  of  France 
and  Spain,  k  will  readily  occur  that  the  mod  natural  ally  of  the  Sub« 
lime  Porte,  at  this  jundure,  k  Great  Britain, 


P  R  A  n  C  B« 

There  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  j^wer  of  France  was  fo 
formidable  to  her  neighbours  as  the  prefent.  The  foft  voice  of  courtly 
•  intrigue^  of  profound  policy  extending  its  views  to  difiant  objeds,  and 
not  merely,  like  the  avarice  of  mercantile,  and  the  tumults  of  popular  go« 
vemments,  grafping  at  prefent  advantages ;  the  refined  deiigns  veiled  un. 
der  the  guife  of  peaoe,  are  more  al vising  to  the  neighbouring  nations, 
than  the  thunder  of  her  fleets  and  arms,  when  they  are  wideA  fpread, 
and  moA  fuccefsful.— Equal  acceffion  of  power  to  unequal  monarchies, 
leads'to  univerfal  monarchy,  according  even  to  the  geometrical  axiom, 

If  equal  things  be  added  to  unequal  things,  the  wholes  will  be  un¬ 
equal.’'  The  lirA  power  on  the  continent,  at  prefent,  is  that  of  the 
famfly  of  Bourbon.  Among  this  family,  at  the  prefent  moment^  and 
the  ImpenaliAs,  and  Ruffians,  the  next  in  power,  there  feems  to  be  a 
fpecics  of  coiluiion,  or  mutud  connivance  and  accommodation  to  mu¬ 
tual  wants  and  wiOies.  Suppole,  then,  that  an  oqnal  dhrifiem  is  made 
of  the  Independency  of  the  neighbouring  Aates  among  thefe  three  great 
powers,  that  of  France  at  laA  remains  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the 
other  two ;  nay,  and  that  tii  a  higher  propoitkm  than  the  Ijiumtum  of 
original  foperiorky.  For  fo  great  is  (be  advantage  of  compa£i^  exten- 
five,  and  oodivided  power,  that  a  greater  acceffion  of  Arengtfa  is  added, 
by  equal  partkkm  to  ftich  a  pou^,  than  accrues  thence  to  feparate  and 
inferior  powers.  So  that^ucoevding  to  pseieht  appearances,  there  is  a 
manifeA  progreffion  in  the  affairs  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  abfolote 
authority  in  Korope. 
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